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The Prevention of Strikes. 


URING some con- 
siderable time we 
have been content 
chiefly to note in our 
pages the incidents of 
dispute in the build- 
ing-trades through- 
out the country, and 

to mention different measures 

proposed or taken with the 
view to improved relations 
between capital and labour, 
without otherwise attempting 
to contribute much, or by our 
individual efforts, to the per- 
manent solution of the still 
difficult questions which the 
relations involve. But the inci- 
dents referred to are becoming 
so serious from their frequency, 
and the measures are so far 
important in their aims, that 
we cannot longer refrain from 


selves,—that is where the decision would have 
the justice which, rather than any force of law, 
would make it respected; or it could similarly 
operate to prevent, only where there might be 
the disposition on both sides to concessions. It 
is worth while to have arbitration available: but 
it will not be all-sufficient ; neither will it be of 
equal service to other means, not of settling dis- 
putes, but for avoiding them, that are coming to 
hand, and which there is promise will be ere 
long largely developed. 

Before proceeding to describe what these pro- 
posed means are, we should advert to certain 
facts that were lately noticed by Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, in a letter to the Spectator, as showing 
the fresh importance of our subject. Mr. Hughes 
finds that the principal unions of the men, sup- 
posed to have received considerable damage 
during the last fifteen years, have actually in- 
creased greatly in strength ; and he believes that 
the increase has been the result of the outlocks, 
or acts of the masters. He first mentions the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. At the 
time of the great outlock, when all the work. 
shops in Manchester and London were closed 
by the masters, in order to meet the strike 
against one establishment, the Society had, he 
says, 11,829 members. At the end of the five 
months’ struggle, the Society had lost upwards 
of 2,000 members, and almost the whole of the 
reserve fund, whilst subscriptions were greatly 
in arrear. It was thought, even by friends, that 
the Society could not recover. But, within 
eighteen months, the numbers stood as high as 





before the outlock. In three years they became | 
12,553; and from that time to this, they have | 





against Messrs. Trollope, we discussed, in a lead- 
ing article, the question, what means there were 
open to the workman to better his ¢ondition, 
without recourse to a strike. The present state 
of the question of capital and labour, and the 
direction taken alike by the friends of work- 
men, and by masters, serve to show us that we 
viewed the question correctly. We referred to 
three agencies for adjustment of the difficulties 
between masters and workmen. They were 
emigration, arbitration or councils of concilia- 
tion, and “ co-operation.” To the last we 
attached the chief importance. When we wrote, 
the Society of the Rochdale Pioneers had been 
scarcely noticed at all by the press ; the book of 
Mr. Holyoake, “ Self-help by the People; His- 
tory of Co-operation in Rochdale,” to which we 
were indebted, was little known; and important 
papers and articles by Professor Fawcett, and 
| others, had not appeared. The course of the 
| Subject will bring us again to co-operation, but 
|to a new form of it which is especially im- 
| portant as tending to diminish strikes. 

If we still name emigration as one of the 
| resources for the workman, we do so only that 
| our enumeration may be complete, of those 
| out of which choice can be made, and in 
| order to point to the fact that this resource is 
| being taken advantage of to a considerable 
| extent. We may however remark that the com- 
| mon reasoning touching emigration after a 
| strike, that the fact of the emigration shows 








; there had been a superabundance of labour, 
; and that a strike for higher wages was not cal- 


culated to succeed, has been sometimes too pro- 
minently advanced ; for, it is quite possible that 


the endeavour to promot. at- | increased by about 2,000 a year. The report for men may emigrate, preferring that course toa 


tainment of a position more healthful and | 


1863 gives the numbers as 26,058. At the time | 


return to work with the same masters, and that 


political-economical than that which exists. A of the out-lock, the Society had 121 branches, | on termination of the contest a corresponding 


list, roughly made out, of some of the strikes 
and outlocks continuing or commenced this 


| 


all in the United Kingdom, and all but 13 in 


England. In the very year, 8 branches were | 


deficiency of labour may be felt. Emigration, 
when there is a superabundance of labour, and 


month, in the building trades, gives twenty- | added; and in the following year 12 branches likely to continue for some time, or when the 


six different towns or districts, and a greater | 


more. In 1863, there were 262 branches, | 


number of trades, as suffering through conten-| whereof 5 were in the Australias, 1 in New| 


tion such as is perpetually recurrent, as to what | 
is “a fair day’s-wages for a fair day’s-work,” or 
what are the respective shares of that “common- | 


fund” which neither the employer nor the 
employed can draw from in excess of what may 
be his share, unless with injury to the mutual 


interests. Evidence that particular strikes, or | 
outlocks, have resulted in circumstances worse | 
than those precedent to the dispute, have had | 


no more effect in preventing recurrence of dis- | 
putes, than evidence of the fact of mutual | 
injury has had in preventing nations from | 
recurring to a state of war. The direct ten- | 
dency of every war is to produce another war, | 
at some period, between the same combatants; | 
as has been plainly shown of late, by the ablest 
French advocate of peace, M. Emile de Girardin. | 
No feeling of self-interest will hold passion in| 
check : the only hope of a fresh start, unclogged | 
by animosities, and of lasting peace, lies in| 
mutuality of interest and interchangeability of | 
respect. Let it be once comprehended that war, | 
a thing which is always undertaken with a view | 
to peace, tends to war, and there may be less 
disposition in nations to go to war, and greater 
readiness to submit to arbitration, or the control | 
of the comity of nations; which has prevented | 
some wars,—though it may have failed to pre- 
vent all. 

A dispute between masters and workmen has 
been likened to a state of war: the means that 
may be taken towards prevention of one and the 
other form of strife, are similar ; and, similarly in 
the cases, they will not universally be sufficient 
till mutuality of interests has been wellestablished. 
Arbitration cannot altogether prevent strife 
arising out of the relations of capital and labour : 
it could prevent that state of war only where the 
decision was made with perfect knowledge of 
the circumstances,—knowledge that could sel- 
dom be found, excepting with the parties them- 





| : ey 2 : : 
which side is in the right, or whether the men gain 


Zealand, 4 in Canada, 1 in Malta, and 5 in 
the United States. In the same year, notwith- 
standing an expenditure of 52,0001. to members 
out of work, or in other allowances, and 10,0001. 
for other objects, the reserve fund stood at 
67,4101. ; and in 1864, the progress continued. 
As another example, there is the case of the 


Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. | 
‘taken of late, by true philanthropists, in the 
| cotton-manufacturing districts, where emigra- 


The following tabular statement is given :— 





| Net Increase of 
| Branches, Members, 








and Funds :— 
Dates. [S| 2 /Fundsinhand.': = | Funds, 
| ae 2 E | 
ae oe o£; s | } 
ma A aa | 
1860...... 20} 618} £321 3 2% | 
1861,.....:32) 650; 693 12 0O§ 12) 32; £272 8 10 


1862 8 949 849 8 10 6 299 255 16 9} 
1863...... 53} 1,718 | 2,042 11 3 [15] 769) 1,193 2 5 
1964......81| 3,279 | 4,566 10 0} 28) 1,561) 2,523 18 9} 








Mr. Hughes believes from such statistics as | 


these, that a great strike or outlock, no matter 


their point or are beaten, only stimulates the 
growth of the Society. He anticipates that by 
unions amongst the trades, the masters will be 
beaten in the longrun. The latter, he thinks, 
cannot remove their capital away from the coal 
and iron; whilst the men can remove their labour, 
taking advantage of their branches. It is evident 
that emigration is now playing an important part, 
antagonistic to the apparent interests of the 
masters; and Mr. Hughes looks “ with great 
dread on the turn our civil war without fire- 
arms is taking.” He says,—“ Unless some 
change comes, there will soon be a constant and 
ever-increasing drain of the picked men from 
this country, and we shall ke left with the 
drunkards and the idlers.” 

In 1859, during the outlock after the strike | 





workman wedded to a single handicraft, has been 
superseded by a machine, and yet has the energy 
and strength of arm that are chiefly in demand 
in a new country, may afford the means of 
restoring a balance,—moreover, there are men 
who require the spur of difficulties, or to have 
“burnt their ships,” to have their energies 


|called into action: but it is not altogether 


desirable for the old country to lose its 
available hands; and this has been the view 


tion has gone on to the greatest extent, and 


| of course advantageously in many respects. The 
| real object before emigration is largely resorted 
to, as under the direction of trades’-unions, ig 
‘for the employers and employed to discover 
|means by which the latter may understand 


whether there is really the surplus of labour 
after the employer has taken his fair share from 
the common fund; or whether, in the other case, 
the need has arisen for the employer to be 
checked from adding to his profits, because 
doing so out of what should increase the 
wages of the workman. Now it is impossible 
that each party can be satisfied unless the part- 
nership, which there is in theory,—in theory 
however that has the ultimate basis of fact,— 
be made an actual partnership in feeling or in 
fact. The partnership that we have called o 
feeling, is that which endeavour is made to 
reach through the agency of arbitration and 
councils of conciliation : the partnership as fact, 
exists in those concerns which are based on true 
“ co-operative” principles, or in which the work- 
men are admitted to share in what are ordinarily 
called profits ; and it is sought to be promoted 
in the “ Bill to amend the Law of Partnership,” 
now in the House of Commons, a measure the 
importance of which to the future condition of 
the working classes it is impossible to estimate 
too highly. That either co-operation of work- 
men, or that combination of co-operation with 
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the old relation of master and servant which 
may be preferable for some time to come, will 
prevail to the exclusion of establishments on the 
old relation, is not to be expected immediately ; 
and the exclusion may not ever be to be 
desired. The remark was we believe made 
by the Earl of Lichfield, during the period 
of his recent exertions in Staffordshire, that had 
there been one establishment in the district, con- 
ducted on the principles of partnership between 
master and workmen, its rate of wages would 
have been taken as guide, and no strike of the 
iron-workers would have ensued. 

To similate in other establishments, that com- 
munity of interests which, as we shall show, is 
to be calculated upon in those conducted on the 
united limited liability and co-operative prin- 
ciples, or which even is already found to exist, 
arbitration in some form may conduce. But, 
too much has been lately expected of it. Courts 
of conciliation un a modification of the French 
system, which might reduce the number of 
strikes, by settling many of the questions aris- 
ing, and by preventing others through 
creation of a good understanding between 
masters and men, could be easily instituted ; but 
they would not prevent strikes entirely. In 
Paris, just lately, there have been a great 
number of strikes. The frequency of them has 
been explained by the over-eagerness of work- 
men toexercise the right, newly accorded them, 
of coalition. It is satisfactory to see that in 
Staffordshire, the men are alive to the evils of 
strikes; but it is less satisfactory that they 
should have calculated upon arbitration as 
an all-sufficient substitute. It has been re- 
marked in an able article in the Pall Mali 
Gazette,—“ Phrases about the ‘principles of 
right and justice’ are always suspicious and 
generally fallacious. Right and justice are 
excellent things, but they have nothing 
to do with the rate of wages; they 
belong to a different order of ideas altogether. 
They are law phrases, implying the existence of 
fixed rules, which confer powers and impose 
commands on those whom they affect. Ifa man 
contracts to work for another for a week for a 
pound’s wages, then right and justice have a 
meaning.’ The right and justice in contracts 
are unchanged, whatever the disproportion be- 
tween the amounts to be paid and the article to 


be supplied. The rate of wages, the writer | the Home Department, to grant such licence, 
shows, is determined exclusively by self-interest, | provided notice of the petition has been pub- 


the interest of the master being to give as little, | 
and the interest of the men to get as much as | 
possible. The rule may be departed from | 
through kindness; but if a master keep his | 
works open at a loss, it is an act of charity. | 
Now, who can decide what it is the man’s in- | 


terest to take, but the man himself? or who| petitioners to proceed to the appointment of a 


what the master should give, but the master ? 
The slightest thought will suggest many 
considerations that the master or man will 
bring into the question, that would occur 
to no one else, and that could not be de- 
cided except by the party himself. If the 
parties were to be compelled to act upon the 
opinion of a third person, as to their own affairs, 
there would be an end of personal liberty on the 
one side, and of the rights of property on the 
ether. An arbitrator’s award, he says, must 
be either legally enforcable and binding on both 
parties, or it must be mere advice. In the latter 
case, the benefit must depend upon what may 
happen to be the particular qualifications of the 
adviser, amongst which are the possessing more 
knowledge, and the taking more pains, than the 
person whose interest is concerned. Consider- 
ing the arbitrator as a judge, two difficulties 
immediately present themselves. First, there 
are no rules by which the judgment can be 
guided. There is no such thing as a fair 
rate of wages, or a just rate. How is it pos- 
sible to lay down rules as to the amount 
which it is the interest of the one party to 
give, and of the other to take? Then, how 
is the award to be enforced? “Practically 
it is impossible to make men work well when 
they are not satisfied with their wages, or to 
force masters to pay wages at a higher rate than 
their interest permits. The man whistles and 
loiters till he has watered down his labour to 
what he considers a proper level. The master 
contracts his « perations or shifts the employment 
of his capital.” The plain truth is that the 
question is one of individual interest, which the 
master and man must settle for themselves. 
Thus far the writer in the Gazette, whose views 
would have deserved to be given even more in 
detail, with their illustrations. We direct atten- 
tion to the observation that it is impossible to 


make men work who are not satisfied with their 
wages; because, shortly, we shall speak more 
precisely of endeavours to which we have already 
alluded, that would convert the unwilling ma- 
chine into the active and interested co-partner. 
Notwithstanding the limited scope of arbitra- 
tion,—limited even though Courts of Conciliation 
were legally constituted,—and that there may 
be reason in Mr. Hughes’s assertion that “in 
any case it will only be an armed truce,” we 
incline to the opinion that it would be of service ; 
and, judging from the Bill of Lord St. Leonards, 
the attempt is to be made to introduce it with 
improvements upon the French system. We have 
already mentioned the Bill; but a new state- 
ment of its main features, in our pages, will 
assist the object for which it has been printed, 
namely, to allow masters and operatives to see 
what sort of court would probably be established 
in the event of Courts of Conciliation being 
agreed upon. The Bill is “intituled an Act to 
establish Equitable Councils of Conciliation to 
adjust Differences between Masters and Opera- 
tives.” Inthe preamble it refers to preceding 
Acts, of which the existence even may be un- 
known to many of our readers; albeit we have 
sometimes had to speak of them. These Acts 
are the Act of the 5th year of the reign of 
George IV., intituled “An Act to consolidate 
and amend the Laws relative to Arbitration of 
Disputes between Masters and Workmen,” and 
the Acts of her present Majesty’s reign, Ist, 
cap. 67; 8th & 9th, cap. 77, and cap. 128. 
It is there stated that it is expedient, with- 
out repealing the said Acts, to enable masters 
and workmen, when licensed by her Majesty, to 
form equitable Councils of Conciliation, and that 
| the powers in the said Acts should be extended 
| for enforcing awards under the new Act. The 
' first clause enacts that if any number of masters 
‘or workmen in any particular trade, or trades, 
householders or part occupiers of any house or 
premises within a city or district (the masters 
_ having resided or traded for six months, and the 
| workmen having resided for the same time, and 
/worked for seven years, in the place) shall 
| jointly petition for a licence to exercise the 











| powers under the previous Acts, and setting 
| forth the names of the petitioners, and certain 
| particulars of the management proposed, it shall | 


be lawful for her Majesty, or the Secretary for 


lished. By the second clause, the Council is to 
consist of not less than two masters and two 
workmen, and not more than ten masters and 
ten men, and achairman ; and no member of the 
Council to adjudicate in a case in which he may 
be interested. The third clause requires the 


council from amongst themselves, within thirty 

days ; and the fourth clause gives the power to 

appoint the chairman, and to adjudicate in cases | 
submitted to them by mutual consent, — this | 
involving the power of enforcing awards by dis- 

tress, sale, or imprisonment ; but nothing in the 

Act is to authorize the Council to establish a 

rate of wages. The fifth clause makes the! 
quorum to consist of three, one a master, one a 

workman, and the other the chairman ; and also 

provides for a Committee of Conciliation, consist- 

ing of one master and one workman, who, as in 

the French system, are to consider cases in the 

first instance. The next clauses provide that 

the chairman shall be unconnected with trade ; 

that no counsel or solicitors shall attend any 

hearing ; that the Council and chairman shall be 

appointed for one year ; and that vacancies shall 

be filled up within fourteen days. The ninth 

clause refers to the qualifications of the voters 

and persons to be elected; which are similar 

to those given, in the first clause, for the peti- 

tioners. Other clauses relate to the registration 

of voters, to the appointment and duties of the 

clerk, to the sittings of the Council, and to the 

making of by-laws. 

It may be observed that the knowledge of the 
particular trade connected with the subject in 
dispute, would be accurate to a degree to 
which the members of the French “ Conseils” 
would often not pretend; since in place of a 
very small number of councils in the one town, 
there might be one for each trade. The 
“Conseils” in Paris are extensively resorted 
to; and the large majority of the cases are dis- 
posed of with great ease, or most of them at the 
preliminary examination by the body, or portion 
of the “ Conseil,” corresponding to the proposed 
Committee of Conciliation. But whether the 
facility with which masters can be brought 








before the courts by their workmen, leads to 


difficulties in the masters’ management, we are 
not quite sure; for, this much we know, there is 
an ever-recurring trouble in getting work done 
to the appointed time, and that when the 
master is reminded of his promise, he instantly 
adduces the workman’s neglect, as though pro- 
bability of such omission were so commonly 
understood as to have been of course taken into 
account by you. 

Long and much as these Courts of Concilia- 
tion, and other methods of arbitration, have 
been striven for in this country, and important 
as is the adhesion to them of Lord St. Leonards, 
we cannot, as we have said, whilst recognizing 
their probable advantages, estimate themas likely 
to contribute more than in the second degree to 
improved relations of Capitaland Labour. In that 
case what may we chiefly rely upon? The “old 
relation of master and man,” says Mr. Hughes, 
“is gone hopelessly, whether we like it or not. 
The men will never be content until they have 
a share of profits, and some voice in the internal 
management of the workshops. Unless 
can get these two rights, as they hold them to 
be, they will through much blundering struggle 
into co-operative societies for production as well 
as consumption. The masters must, in short, 
consent to become constitutional instead of abso- 
lute sovereigns, or they will have republican in- 
stitutions rapidly springing up and shouldering 
them out.” Therefore he wishes that masters 
in general “would follow the example of 
‘Messrs. Briggs & Son (Limited),’ Messrs. 
Crossley, and others, and so win the battle 
by yielding, and lay down sure foundations for 
confidence and peace in their workshops, which 
would bring in their train the gratitude of the 
whole nation, and a trade such as the mind of 
man has never yet conceived.” We quote these 
words because they represent what is just now 
the expressed opinion of such persons as those 
who are taking part in the meetings of working 
men and others, which are being held every 
Tuesday evening, at Exeter Hall, under the aus- 
pices of the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union. At the first meeting, when the Duke of 
Argyll presided, “the Labour Question in con- 
nexion with Strikes and Co-operation” was 
treated of by the gentleman whose name has 
been just mentioned ; and on last Tuesday even- 
ing, when Lord Lyttelton was in the chair, the 
secretary of the club, the Rev. Henry Solly, to 
whom all working men owe a debt of gratitude, 
explained under the title “Co-operation and 
Partnership between Masters and Men in @ 
Yorkshire Colliery and Factory,” the proposed and 
partly-matured scheme of Messrs. Briggs & Son, 
and showed Incidly the advantage that might 
acerue to capital itself through giving a share of 
profits to workmew, and by the enlistment of 
their full energies in work, and the advantage to 
both through that abandonment of strikes which 
seems consequent upon the new relation. 
Amongst the subjects for the ensuing meetings, 
is the question, on the 27th of next month, “Can 
Arbitration be successfully used in Disputes be- 
tween Employers and Workmen?” to which 
Mr. J. M. Ludiow will speak, the Earl of Lich- 
field being named as chairman. 

The importance of the change from absolute 
to constitutional government of the masters, as 
tending to the cessation of strikes, and to the 
advantage of employers and employed, has been 
dwelt upon by no less a person than Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, a man who, if we for once touch 
politics, we may say the electors of Westminster 
ought not to fail to send into Parliament. Mr. 
Mill in the chapter “On the probable Futurity 
of the Labouring Classes,” in his “ Principles of 
Political Economy,” &c., of which work Mesars. 
Longman have just published a “ People’s 
Edition,” has many passages, which coming 
from him, are of the greatest interest for our 
subject. Many of the facts collected in England 
and France were previously known to us. 

Mr. Mill marks the existence of two conflict- 
ing theories respecting the social position 
desirable for manual labourers. ‘ The one,” he 
says, “may be called the theory of dependence 
and protection, the otherthat of self-dependence.” 
The first, he continues, is “the ideal of the 
future in the minds of those whose dissatis- 
faction with the Present assumes the form of 
affection and regret towards the Past.” But 
no times can be pointed out in any country, he 
says, in which the higher classes have performed 
a part even distantly resembling that assigned 
to them in the theory: all privileged classes 
have used their power in the interest of their 
own selfishness: the evil cannot be eradicated; 
and long before the superior classes could be 
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sufficiently improved, the inferior classes would 
be too much improved to be so governed. After 
speaking of the growth of intelligence in the 
working -classes, he says,— 


- « «+ “it is not to be expected that the division of the 
human race into two hereditary classes, employers and em- 
ployed, can be permanently maintained. The relation is 
nearly as unsatisfactory to the payer of wages as to the re- 
ceiver, If the rich regard the poor as, by a kind of natural 
Jaw, their servants and dependents, the rich in their turn 
are | as a mere prey and pasture for the poor ; the 
subject of demands and expectations wholly indefinite, 
increasing in extent with every concession made to them. 
The total absence of regard for justice or fairness in the 
relations between the two, is as marked on the side of the 
employed as on that of the employers. We look in vain 
among the working-classes in general for the just pride 
which will choose to give good work for good wages: for 
the most part, their sole endeavour is to receive as much, 
and return as little in the shape of service as possible. It 
will sooner or later e insupportable to the employ- 
— to live in close and hourly contact with persons 
w interests and feelings are in hostility to them. Capi- 
talists are almost as much interested as lebourers, in 
a the operations of en on such a footing, that 

who labour for them may feel the same interest in 
the work, which is felt by those who labour on their own 
account,” 


And he says, that if improvement continue,— 


« + . “there can be little doubt that the status of hired 

bourers will gradually tend to confine itself to the descrip- 
tion of a whose low moral qualities render them 
unfit for anything more independent : and that the relation 
of masters and workpeople will be gradually superseded 
by partnership in one of two forms: im some cases, 
association of the labourers with the capitalist ; in others, 
and perhaps finally in all, association of labourers among 
themselves.’’ 


He gives instances of the first of these forms 
of association, including the case of the American 
ships trading to China, that in the Cornish mines, 
where the men are remarkable for intelligence, 
cases mentioned by Mr. Babbage, in his “ Eco- 
nomy of Machinery and Manufactures,” when 
pointing out the principle as capable of being 
extended to manufacturing interests, and several 
others. 

We will pursue the argument in our next. 








EXCAVATIONS AT OSTIA. 


THE excavations begun more than ten years 
ago, at Ostia, have been rewarded of late by the 
most interesting results, and are now being 
prosecuted by the labours of about sixty con- 
victs, who inhabit the picturesque old castle, 
built by Sangallo in the latter years of the 
fifteenth century, within whose half-ruinous 
walls stands the wild little village that alone 
gives shelter to modern life, in the place of the 
antique city, on this desolate fever-stricken sea- 
coast. 

After a walk of about a mile along the un- 
cultivated fields around this village, we reach a 
street of tombs leading to the threshold of a 
principal gateway, and lined by the substructure- 
walls of sepulchral chambers, several of which 
contain the usual rows of niches for cinerary 
urns, a few having remnants of mosaic pave- 
ment (in black and white), with designs, birds, 
a biga drawn by two horses, &c., or a simple 
ornamental pattern; and, in one instance, are 
such architectural details (for the tomb, singular), 
asa double doorway and large window with jambs, 
lintels, and framework of travertine. Beyond 
the ample threshold stone, sole remnant of the 
gateway, stand the ruins of a large mansion, 
supposed a military station or guard-house. We 
have hence in view a long perspective of paved 
street flanked with houses, now but low and 
roofless, among which lie strewn fragments of 
sculpture and of marble architecture; but no 
conspicuous front rises, no characteristically de- 
signed elevation attracts the eye. One more 
imposing ruin, however, is that of a palace, in 
whose chambers are pavements of geometric 
design in mosaic, and others of the richest 
coloured marbles inlaid in cubes. 

A walk across the fields brings us to a more 
interesting ruin-group (opened shortly before our 
last visit), presenting several tombs, now roof- 
less interiors and corridors lined with masonry, 
still firm and solid, partly in brick, partly in 
reticulated work of tufa,—the plan of this whole 
structure complicated, several of its interiors 
containing files of niches in which the terra 
cotta olla, for ashes, still occupy their places; 
and other large recesses are seen, evidently for 
sarcophagi,—proof of the contemporaneous prac- 
tices of interment and cremation; the former 
further attested, by numerous skulls, found here 
and elsewhere, among the Ostian sepulchres. 
Within one of these recesses, under a vaulting, 
is a painting of a banquet-scene, with large 
couch, table, garlands suspended above; but no 
guests introduced. In one chamber are figures 





of animals, painted with some skill, on a stucco 
surface of deep red. These remains are far 
surpassed in interest by a superbly-decorated 
tomb, into whose vaulted interior we descend 
from the level below which it had been buried ; 
measuring 12 ft. 8 in. by 11 ft. 3 in., with walls 
and vault entirely painted over,—the chief 
colours red and yellow,—the floor sloping up- 
wards to a level centre occupied by a marble 
sarcophagus (now in a magazine of such relics 
at the village); ample niches, with their olle 
along a single file on the lateral walls; at the 
end wall, a kind of wdicula, with painted pilas- 
ters and cornices, containing four larger arched 
recesses, and surmounted by ornamental paint- 
ing, under the springing of the vault, rich and 
graceful in style. Upon the ceiling a row of 
griffins and candelabra form a species of frieze, 
in white on a yellow ground: animals and a few 
human figures, much defaced, are here and there 
recognisable on the warm-tinted walls. A 
single funereal slab set into the masonry, near 
the entrance, gives the name of a child, — 
Sicia Semina, deceased in the second year 
of her age. Returning within the area of 
the city, and proceeding in the direction sea- 
ward, we reach the last and by far the most im- 
portant group of buildings, which covers a con- 
siderable extent, divided into numerous interiors, 
now presenting a vast labyrinth, amidst whose 
complications it is most difficult to form any- 


thing like a ground-plan to the mind’s eye, or to 


determine the specific appropriation of every 
part. One fact, however, is certain, and serves 
as guide for the apprehension of this great 
aggregate—that we have here before us three 
systems, distinct, but in communication: a 
temple of Mithra’s, with forecourt and other 
sacred purlieus ; the residence of the priesthood 
who here officiated; and therm, that may have 
belonged to the same sacerdotal body, no doubt 
wealthy and powerful whilst this once fashionable 
Oriental worship prevailed under the Empire. 
These ruined structures are all alike roofless, 
divided either by partition walls at different 
height, some reduced very low, or by massive 
brick pilasters, among which lie several shafts 
of marble, green-veined Carystian (cipolline), or 
other kinds. We first enter a spacious quad- 
rangle, entirely paved with black and white 
mosaic, designed in a graceful ornamental pat- 
tern (without figures), like carpet-work. From 
this centre opens, to the left, a series of quad- 
rate chambers, various in size, at once recog- 
nizable as baths, all containing mosaic pavement; 
and two provided with terra cotta flues, for 
admission of hot air from a hypocaust, into 
which we can look, stooping low, from a lower 
area of ruins still encumbered with soil and 
weeds. The mosaics in these interiors are 
curious and varied; in one example (where & 
series of diamonds and borders is adorned with 
a species of braid, like intertwining ribbons), 
coloured ; the others, in black and white, their 
designs including several figures of spirited 
character,—athletes combating with the cestus, 
or holding the palm of victory; one in the 
act of crowning himself with a ponderous 
diadem-like wreath ; a little Cupid mounted on 
a dolphin, which he drives with a long whip; a 
bull terminating in a monstrous dragon, &c. 
From these pavements one of the finest speci- 
mens in coloured mosaic has been recently 
transferred to the Vatican; the central of five 
panels, in its design presenting a beautiful group 
of birds and flowers, the subordinate detail con- 
sisting of foliage, meanders, é&c. 

Leaving these baths, we enter the principal 
court, an ample quadrangle surrounded by 
parallel chambers and the temple buildings; the 
pavement of this court presenting a very curious 
design in black and white mosaic, intended for 
a kind of plan of the city and its port; in the 
centre a rude representation of a lighthouse 
with flame at the summit; around this the 
moles and inclosures of a harbour ; beyond, the 
wider extent of fortifications and gates round 
the city, whose streets are simply indicated by 
black and white squares in chess-board style. 
Off one side of this quadrangle opens a series of 
halls, oblong and parallel to each other, all in a 
very ruinous state, with the lower flight of a 
staircase nearly at the centre; one of these in- 
teriors containing mosaic pavement (geometric) 
and two square elevations, that probably (as 
seems indicated by the pipes carried through 
one side of each) served for fountains, as per- 
haps required for lustrations in the Mithraic 
worship. At one extremity of this series, to the 
right, is the cella of the Mithraic temple, a nar- 
row oblong, terminating on the western side in 


a flight of six marble steps, on the lowest of 
which stands a small plain stone altar, with a 
cavity at the summit for libations, and the legi- 
ble epigraph in front, C. Celius Hermeros an- 
tistes hujus loci fecit sua pec(unia). At each side 
ey for communicating with the platform 
above the altar, are narrow corridors, lateral to 
the staircase, and now more ruinous than the 
other parts. On the floor are the words, inscribed 
in mosaic, repeated along two borders,—Soli 
Invict. Mat. DD.F. Agrwis Colendis. The several 
other chambers adjacent to this fane, now re- 
duced to a state of scarce-intelligible ruin, are 
so connected with it that one may fairly sup- 
_— them to have served for its priesthood or 

er pertaining to its rites. At some 
Witaees en tens mae. Be ce stands the most 
conspicuous of the Ostian antiquities, the cella 
of a temple supposed (though without reliable 
evidence) to be that of Jupiter, and, at all 
events, one whose character must have been 
imposing, and art decorations splendid ; its area 
ample; its walls of lateritial brickwork, still 
lofty and well preserved; though of the roof 
remains nothing, and the front has also vanished. 
Along the side opposite the entrance is a wide 
extent of massive stonework, in which we 
recognise the remnant of a large altar and 
platforms; the rich marble pavement (men- 
tioned as extant several years ago, in Nibby’s 
\“ Contorni di Roma”’), has disappeared, all but 
an immense threshold-stone of fine African 
breccia; and in the midst open two yawning 
cavities, one filled with soil, the other allowing 
a glimpse into a dark subterranean. The posti- 
| Cum, on its outer side, is perforated with cavities 
| at regular intervals, probably for the pivots by 
which a marble incrustation was fastened; and 
on the ground-floor, below that part of the cella 
where stood the altar, we enter by an arched 
ingress (lately opened) into the outer compart- 
|ment of a system of crypts, where, under a 
high-hung vault, lie a profusion of marble frag- 
| ments, some pertaining to richly-chiselled archi- 
tecture, which we can only inspect in dim light 
admitted from the doorway. From this chamber is 
communication with the inner penetralia not 
yet cleared out, but soon to be so, from which 
further continuance of the works in this temple 
we may expect valuable results. Around the 
outer walls are portions of pavement, in very 
ample white marble slabs, numerous fragmen- 
tary shafts and cornices in the same material, 
the latter presenting fine examples of dental and 
egg-moulding. Sceing the extent of area over 
which these marble remnants are strewn, we 
may conclude they belonged to the sacred 
enclogare (peribolos), that must have been 
ample in plan, and majestic in architectonic 
character. It is evident from the elevation of 
ruin-masses, that a flight of steps must have led 
to the entrance of the cella, whose front was 
hexastyle, of the Corinthian order, as inferrible 
from its remains ; and the colonnade round the 
enclosing court seems to have been of smaller 
shafte in the same order. Gell gives the mea- 
surement of the whole area as about 270 Roman 
palms in length, by 120 in breadth. The wild 
solitude amidst which it stands enhances the 
effect of mournful grandeur in a ruin not other- 
wise of extraordinary character, as to either 
dimensions or artistic claims. The recent direct- 
ing of the excavators’ labours to this centre has 
been judicious ; but we were sorry to hear of 
the removal of several great marble shafts from 
these interesting ruins, to “St. Peter’s’” as the 
custode , but we conclude, by mistake,— 
St. Panl’s on the Ostian Way being, in all pro- 
bability, the church for whose restorations they 
are destined. Besides the above-named, other 
noticeable discoveries on this site are the sub- 
structures of a granary and another public 
magazine, in whose spacious area are still seen 
files of enormous terra-cotta amphorze, embedded 
in the ground up to their necks, mostly filled 
with clay, mstead of the oil they were probably 
destined for. The wide-spanning arch of a 
ruinous gateway, seaward, forms one of the con- 
spicuous features among these relics of a vanished 
city, onee peopled, it is said, by 30,000 souls, but 
left to decay so early as the sixth century of 
our era. 

As to the style of these Ostian ruins generally, 
we observe indications of a good, but rarely 
those of the best, period in Roman masonry ; the 
opus reticulatum frequently seen, and quite 
compact; the brickwork, in some examples, 
with broad layers of cement, such as characterize 
the period of decline. 

Soon are to be commenced other works on this 














site among the hitherto-neglected ruins of a 
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theatre, only a single arcade of which stands in 
intelligible form beside other vague piles of 
brickwork. Out of proper regard for the health 
of the poor galleotti (condemned prisoners) the 
Ostian works are suspended from the 10th of June 
tilla period in the autumn. The deposit of 
antiques in the village contains sarcophagi, 
epitaphs, lamps, terra cotta ornaments of tombs, 
amphore, &c., the most valuable to be eventually 
transferred to Rome’s Museums; the most re- 
markable among those objects still left here, is a 
recumbent female figure, headless, naked down 
to the waist, but for the rest draped, with a fine 
character of execution in the nude, and in the 
drapery retaining the red tint, much faded, in 
which the whole of that portion has been 
painted. 

Recently have been bronght to Rome a fresco 
of Orpheus and Enurydice from the painted 
sepulchre above noticed: and a mosaic of a 
priest offering sacrifice at a flaming altar, now 
in the Lateran Museum. Another mosaic, 
covering a very large area, was transferred from 
Ostia to the Vatican some time ago, and is now 
laid in the hall where Podesti is painting a great 
series of frescoes to illustrate the dogmatic pro- 
clamation of the Immaculate Conception ; this 
last, from the therme pavements, being an 
example of the geometr’. and decorative with- | 
out figures or other design. 

Apart from the interest of antiquities 


flowers; the “Vita Nuova,” with laurel; the 
pediment enriched with an ornamental circlet of 
the arms of the cities of Italy, to signify the 
preconceived notion of a united Italy. These 
cities have contributed with money towards the 
erection of the monument. A deed of gift has 
been signed, by which the statue is presented 
by the committee to the municipality of Florence. 
One condition is made, that the former shall finish 
the statue, hurried to this state of completion 
for a particular day; the latter complete the 
pedestal, the reliefs of which, on each side, are 
not yet begun. 

The monument was surrounded for the occa- 
sion with an elegant wooden amphitheatre, 
which, after leaving an open space around the 
statue of 8,000 feet, for the beautifully arranged 
dais and seat for the king, and for the group of 
deputies, &c., to receive the procession, afforded 
room for 18,000 persons. The whole was painted 
as stone work, with pilasters at certain distances 
holding shields emblazoned with the arms of 
some of the principal Italian cities. To enclose 
this amphitheatre is raised a handsome screen, 
enriched with thirty-eight bassi-relieviof subjects 
from the life of Dante, most admirably executed 
by Florentine artists, alternated with effigies 
(in frames of the thirteenth century style) of 
the most celebrated commentators, translators, 
and biographers of Dante. Between the bas- 
reliefs and portraits are the emblazoned arms of 





severally, there is, in the level uncultured waste, 
the serpentine windings of the Tiber between | 
low banks and underwood, the frowning old | 


the communities of Tuscany. Above the screen, 
as ornaments, are the arms of the principal muni- 
cipalities of all Italy. On high staves wave the 


castle, the fortified but desolate village (now | pennons of forty-eight of the chief Italian cities. 
three miles from the retreating sea), the aggre- | At each corner of the piazza, are the flags of 
gate of ruins strewn over the solitary, memory- | Venice, Rome, Florence, Ravenna. 

haunted coast, at Ostia, a solemn mournfulness! After the arrival at Sta. Croce of the long 
and strikingly marked character that impress! procession, which had left the Piazza of San 
and fascinate— disposing for such musings as’ Spirito, on the south side of the Arno, and, cross- 
would require poetic language for their just ex-| ing the beautiful Ponte di Trinita, had walked 


pression. 





THE DANTE FESTIVAL, FLORENCE. 


In the midst of the Piazza Santa Croce, rich 
with so many historic memories, has been 
inaugurated with the most brilliant success the 
statue of the divine poet Dante Alighieri. In 
1857, when the Austrians were in Florence, a 
committee of twelve gentlemen determined on 
erecting a monument to Dante, and requested 
Enrico Pazzi, the sculptor, a native of Ravenna, 
to model a figure of the poet, giving to the 
features such an expression of indignation as 
would have been felt by the poet, had he been | 
living, on witnessing a foreign rule in his native 
country. This committee subscribed a monthly | 
Sum towards carrying out their wishes. The | 
model of the present statue was chosen from | 
among many; but the then minister of the! 
Grand Duke imperatively refused the completion | 
of the work. A new order of things,—bringing | 
liberty of action with it,—allowed not only the 
completion of the statue, but the arrangement 
for a centenary /‘te in honour of the poet, with 
the erection of his monumental statue. For this 
latter, large subscriptions have been raised, in 
which the king has liberally joined, together 
with many cities of Italy. The statue is of 
colossal dimensions, about 18 ft. in height, 
placed on a handsome pedestal, 20 ft. high; the 
standing figure, draped in the long cloak worn 
by the students of the time, the head covered 
with the well-known long Dantesque drooping 
cap, the brow wreathed with laurels. The 
sculptor has idealised the poet, seized with just 
anger at the unmerited exile to which the 
accursed factions that were bringing misery to 
his country had condemned him; and, at the 
same time, grieved because he saw no powerful 
hand outstretched to break the foreign yoke that 
held his country captive: his left hand closed, 
pressed to his side, as if to restrain the rage that 
agitates his breast. The right hand holds the 
book— 

“‘ That for the universe entire is open’d wide,”’ 
An eagle stands at his feet. 

Opinions differ as to the merit of the statue. 
To my eye, there is a stiffness about the pose of 
the left arm and leg, which detracts from the 
beanty of the statue, otherwise of fine con- 
ception, though somewhat conventional. The 
pedestal is square, on an octagonal base. At each 
corner of the pedestal, a lion holding a shield, 
on which is inscribed one of the principal works 


;round the Duomo, and through the principal 
| streets, and the thousands forming it had been 


placed in order around the enclosure so that one 
undivided line of banners edged the open space 
where stood the veiled statue, the king and 
his suite having arrived, the picture that was 
presented to the spectators was one not to be for- 
gotten. Looking east was the beautiful facade of 
Sta. Croce. This fagade, which was finished only 
as lately as 1863, from designs left by Cronaca, 
of brilliantly white marble, with its beautiful 
bas-reliefs, and the arms, in coloured marble and 
serpentine, of the donors towards its completion, 
of whom our countryman, Mr. Sloane, was the 
most liberal,—shone out in relief against the 
deep blue Italian sky. The wall of banners on 
each side, of all hues, and adorned with bril- 
liant gilding,—those of Genoa being among the 
most gorgeous ; the mass of military bands accom- 
panying each representative of towns in a group 
before the facade; the small group, consisting 
of the king and his attendants, in uniform, oppo- 
site; then, when at a signal from the king the 
veil was withdrawn by the gonfaloniere, dis 
covering the statue of him whose memory all 
men present had come to honour, there arose 
such a burst of spontaneous enthusiasm as 
affected every one. The houses around the 


| piazza were covered with brilliantly-coloured 


arras, and the windows filled with gaily dressed 
spectators. All was bright—all successful. Of 
course, as might be expected, politics were not 
forgotten,—the banners of Rome and Venice, 
borne by emigrants, had large bows of black 
crape attached, and the long cheerings and 
aspirations for the liberty of the latter were 


received from the hands of the king the decora- 
tion of Saints Maurice and Lazarus. The Dante 
committee were introduced to the king. There | 
was sung a cantata composed for the occasion ; | 
followed by reiterated cheers for the king; and | 
thus finished the commencement of a féte intended 
to obliterate as much as possible the past unjust 
treatment of their patriot poet, and to bring 
together in friendly union those till now only 
united by annexation. 

A tournament, in costumes of the thirteenth 
century, well arranged for the people, took place 
in the Casino, in the afternoon. In the evening 
the whole town was illuminated with white 
globe oil-lamps, giving a golden effect when, as 
in the case of the Pitti Palace, the facade of 
S. Miniato, the Duomo, Giotto’s Campanile, the 
Palazzo Vecchio, the Bargello, the lines of the 





architecture were all illuminated. It may be 


of Dante,—that of the “ Monarchia,” surrounded | remarked here that the erection of seven of the 
with oak; that of the “Convito” (treatise on | most striking edifices of Florence were under- 


Bcience), with olive ; of the “ Volgare Eloquenza”’ 
(or the principal dialects of Italy), with various 





taken during the life of Dante; namely, the 


heard again and again. Tl i| rs 
" es ae ae a silk and a woollen cloth. Both mysteries re- 





Baptistery (as it now is), the Duomo, the Palazzo 





dei Signori, the Bargello, San Spirito, Santa 
Croce, and Or’ San Michele. 

On Saturday the king opened the Dante 
Exhibition, and also a Mediwval exhibition of 
choice objects from the rich collections of 
Florentine families. The former is rich in rare 
editions, manuscripts, illuminations, numerous 
portraits of Dante, modern pictures illustrative 
of his life. This and the Medisval collection 
deserve more space than can be now devoted to 
them. On the occasion of the opening of this 
exhibition, the king was presented by the 
Consiglio Provinciale with a sword of v 
beautiful design and workmanship, in wrought 
iron, executed by a young artisan,—Guidi, of 
Pescia. On one side of the blade are the words, 
“Dante to the first King of Italy;” on the 
other, the lines from Dante’s “ rio,’ in 
which Rome appeals for release from her widow- 
hood and misery. On the pommel of the 
sword are figures allegorical of “ L’Inferno” 
and “I) Purgatorio.” At the top of the handle, 
in allusion to “Il Paradiso,’ are figures of 
Dante and Beatrice. The king admired this 
memorial gift of the Dante Festa greatly,—and 
with justice. It will vie with many of the 
beautiful productions of the Middle Ages now 
exhibited in that glorious old Medisval palace, 
the Bargello. 

Florence. 








STREET ARCHITECTURE OF THE OLD 
TOWN OF EDINBURGH.* 


Tue existence of secret chambers was by no 
means an unfrequent occurrence in the old 
houses. The massive thickness of the walls and 
the great variety of outward form admitted of 
their existence the more readily, and it is not 
improbable that there are many such unknown 
to the present generation. The demolition of an 
old house in Todd’s Close, in 1845, “‘ brought to 
light a curious small concealed chamber on the 
first floor, lighted by a very narrow aperture 
looking into Nairn’s Close. The entrance to it 
had been by a moveable panel, affording access 
to a narrow flight of steps ingeniously wound 
round the wall of a turnpike stair, and thereby 
effectually preventing any suspicion being ex- 
cited by the appearance it made. The existence 
of this mysterious chamber was altogether 
unknown to the inhabitants, and all tradition 
had been lost as to the ancient occupants, to 
whom it doubtless afforded refuge.” + In taking 
down the house of John Gourlay, in the Old 
Bank Close, a secret chamber was discovered 
placed between the ceiling of the first flat and 
the floor of the second. In the east wall of the 
Guise Chapel there is a staircase in the thick- 
ness of the wall, which gave access to a secret 
chamber beneath, in which there was a draw- 
well, with a surrounding stone parapet. 

About thirty years ago, in the course of exe- 
cuting some alterations on that old house at the 
foot of the Canongate, the abode of the notorious 
Luckie Spence, celebrated in Allan Ramsay’s 
poems, the workmen came upon a cavity in the 
solid wall, which contained the skeleton of a child 
wrapped in the mouldering remains of a linen 
cloth. A similar discovery was made in 1830 
in the course of making some repairs on the 
royal apartments of the castle. A recess, 2 ft. 
6 in. by 1 ft., was discovered in the wall, which 
is ina line with the crown room. It contained 
a very ancient oak coffin, within which were the 
remains of an infant, wrapped in embroidered 


main unsolved, 

There was a curious old tenement, that of 
Provost Stewart, in the West Bow, so situated 
on the steep declivity that, while it presented a 
lofty fagade to the south, on the north it was 
but one story high with attics. This house, 
according to Chambers, was full of concealed 
rooms and secret stairs. In one room “ there 
was a little cabinet about 3 ft. high, which any 
one not acquainted with the mysterious arcana 
of ancient houses, would suppose to be a cup- 
board. Nevertheless, under this modest, simple, 
and unassuming disguise, was concealed a thing 
of no less importance and interest than a trap- 
stair.” This stair communicated with the West 
Bow, and is said to have afforded to Prince 
Charles and some of his principal officers the 
means of escape from a body of soldiers sent to 
arrest them. In Lockhart’s-court there was & 





* See p. 326, ante. 
t+ ‘* Memorials of Edinburgh,” vol. i., p. 149, 
t * Chambers’s Traditions,” vol. i., p. 144. 
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profound underground dungeon, which was only 
accessible by a secret trap-door, opening through 
the floor of a small closet, the most remote of a 
tuite of rooms extending along the southern and 
western sides of the court. 

Garderobes are sometimes found in the thick- 
ness of the walls, entrance to them being 
obtained by a short passage from the jamb of 
the window. At other times the garderobe is 
boldly thrown out upon corbels from the face of 
the wall, as may be seen on the south and east 
sides of the castle and on Nisbet of Dirleton’s 
house, in the Canongate. In the latter instance, 
indeed, the garderobe forms perhaps the most 
picturesque feature of the northern facade of 
that interesting mansion. 

In houses erected in the fifteenth and begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuries, the ceilings are 
frequently found highly decorated. They are 
commonly of wood, supported by solid beams 
placed parallel to one another, or divided into 
panels by moulded ribs, with bosses at the inter- 
sections, the bosses being carved with foliage or 
heraldic shields, and enriched with painting and 
gilding. Sometimes the panels are ornamented 
with scrolls bearing inscriptions, sometimes 
with beautiful arabesque work, and at others, 
again, with allegorical subjects and designs of 
flowers, foliage, and fruit ; in others, again, there 
are armorial bearings highly blazoned with 
various colours. The ceiling of Queen Mary’s 
bed-room, in Holyrood Palace, may be taken as 
the first example. It is divided by moulded 


Evangelists. The distant landscape of the Lake 
of Galilee in the second picture presents an 
amusing, though by no means unusual liberty, 
taken by the artist with his subject. It consists 
of a view of Edinburgh from the north, termi- 
nating with Salisbury Craigs on the left, and the 
old Castle on the right! This pictorial licence 
affords a clue as to the probable period of the 
work, which, as far as it can be trusted, indicates 
a later period than the Regency of Mary of 
Guise. The steeples of the Netherbow Port and 
the Old Weighhouse are introduced—the first of 
which was erected in the year 1606, and the 
latter taken down in 1660. The fifth picture, 
and the most curious of all, exhibits an alle- 
gorical representation, as we conceive, of the 
Christian life. A ship, of antique form, is seen 
in fall sail, and bearing on its pennon and stern 
the common symbol, I HS. A crowned figure 
stands on the deck, looking towards a burning 
city in the distance, and above him the word 
VA. On the mainsail is inscribed Caritas ; and 
over the stern, which is in the fashion of an 
ancient galley, [Sa] piencia. Death appears asa 
skeleton riding on a dark horse, amid the waves 
immediately in front of the vessel, armed with 
a bow and arrow, which he is pointing at the 
figure in the ship ; while a figure, similarly armed 
and mounted on a huge dragon, follows in its 
wake, entitled Persecutio ; and above it a winged 
demon, over whom is the word Diabolus. In the 
midst of these perils, there is seen in the sky 


the Hebrew word 71M; and from this symbol | 





Tibs into square and hexagonal compartments, 
Containing a variety of armorial bearings, 
among which may be mentioned a crown with a | 
crowned lion above, enclosed in an ornamental | 


of the Deity a hand issues, taking hold of a line 
attached to the stern of the vessel. The whole 
series is executed with great spirit, though now 
much injured by damp and decay. The broad 


consideration of the stucco ceilings, which super- 
seded those of wood, to glance at the style of 
ornamentation employed on the inner walls of 
houses of the sixteenth century. Towards the 
close of the previous century tapestry began to 
be disused, and its place to be supplied by 
wainscoting and stamped or gilded leather, 
which was imported chiefly from Spain. The 
wooden panels which formed the usual decora- 
tion of the lower part of the walls more com- 
monly remain, and are usually richly carved. 
Like those of the ceilings, too, they are generally 
enriched by polychromatic ornamentation and 
gilding, although time’s effacing fingers have 
done much to diminish the brilliancy of the 
original colouring. A common kind of orna- 
nament, although not so much so in Scotland as 
in the sister country, was that known by the 
name of the “linen pattern,” from its being an 
imitation of the folds of a linen napkin. Some- 
times the panels were filled with Arabesque 
designs, sometimes with scrolls, with or without 
incriptions, sometimes with landscapes or por- 
traits, and at others with armorial bearings. At 
the demolition of the new Council House it was 
found that the walls had originally been panelled 
in oak, the compartments containing a series of 
portraits. One only, unfortunately, of those 
panels has been preserved. It contains a repre- 
sentation of James V.’s widow, Mary of Guise, 
in a high-bordered lace cap and ruff, with a 
monogram, composing the word Maria, burned 
| into the back of the panel. There is still pre- 
| served some oak panelling, about 8 ft. in height, 
which was removed from the Guise Palace before 
| its demolition in 1845. It is divided into four 
| compartments by boldly-carved terminal figures, 





border or wreath ; a thistle and crown above a | borders between them are richly decorated with | fine Arabesque carving occupying the compart- 


lion in defence, several crowns with the initials 
of Queen Mary, and one with those of her 
grandson. 


every variety of flowers, fruit, harpies, birds, 
and fancy devices, and divide the ceiling into 


The central panel of the arched | irregular square and round compartments, with panelling in the principal apartment. 


|ments. In Sir John Smith’s mansion, in Riddle’s 
Close, Lawnmarket, there is some beautiful wood 
The 


ceiling of the hall in General Dalyell’s mansion | raised and gilded stars at their intersections. | W4lls, doors, and shutters are all panelled in 
was occupied by a painting of the sun sur- | The fifth painting, of which we have endeavoured | Wood, each panel containing a different land- 


rounded by golden ray 8 on an azure ground, to convey some idea to the reader, possesses | 
while the others were painted so as to represent | peculiar interest, as a specimen of early Scottish | 


the sky and clouds, with silver stars standing | 


out in relief. In the small irregularly-shaped | thé leading features of the immortal allegory, | 
| constructed by John Bunyan for the instruction 


room in the castle in which James VI. was born, 
in the year 1566, the original oak ceiling still 
exists. The panels are ornamented alternately 
with the initial letters I.R. and M.R., surmounted 
by the royal crown.* I have already mentioned 
the two waggon-shaped ceilings in the Guise 
Palace ; one of these was painted in arabesques 
and wreaths of foliage and flowers, surrounding 
panels which contained inscriptions in Gothic 
letters. One of these inscriptions was this:— | 
* Gif yow wt syn affleitit be, 

Och eon say Chryst cum yow to me, 

Swith ye may, walk yow thairin | 

Embrace ye truth, abandoun [sin].’’ 


The other ceiling was ornamented with a 
great variety of emblematic devices aud Latin | 
mottoes, enclosed in ornamental borders, while 
the whole was richly coloured. Among those | 
devices may be specified a hand holding a degger | 
in the midst of flames, with the motto “ Agere et | 
pati fortia;” that of an ape crushing her offspring | 
in the excessive fervency of her embrace, and | 
the words, “ Cecus amor prolis ;” also that of a 
serpent among strawberry plants, and the motto, | 
“ Latet anguis in herbad.” Some fragments of 
this fine ceiling are still preserved in a private | 
museum. In some of the other apartments of} 
the same building the panels of the oak ceilings | 
were found blazoned with the heraldic bearings | 
of the Duke of Chatelheraiit, of France, and of | 
Guise, impaled with the Scottish lion. In the, 
old stone land, at the head of Blythe’s Close, 
there was accidentally discovered, more than 
twenty years ago, a very beautifully deco- 
rated arched wooden ceiling, which is thus 
described by Mr. Daniel Wilson. A large circular | 
compartment in the centre contains the figure of | 
our Saviour, with a radiance round his head, 
and his left hand resting on a royal orb. Within 
the encircling border are these words, in gilded 
Roman letters, ona rich blue ground, “ Ego sum 
via, veritas et vita. 14 Johne.” The paintings 
in the larger compartment represent Jacob's 
dream ; Christ asleep in the storm ; the Baptism 
of Christ ; and the Vision of Death from the 
Apocalypse, surmounted by the symbols of the 


* On the wall of this apartment are the Scottish arms, 
and beneath them this inscription in black letter :— 
* Lord Jesu Chryst, that crownit was with Thornse, 
Preserve the Birth, quhais Badgie heir is borne, 
And send Hir Sonee successione, to Reigne still, 
Lang in this Realme, if that it be Thy will. 
Als grant, O Lord, quhat ever of Hir proseed, 
Be to Thy Honer and Prais, sobeid. 
19th Junii, 1566,” 











art. It embodies, though under different forms, 


of a later age. The Christian appears fleeing 
from the city of destruction; environed still by 


| the perils of the way; yet guided, through all 
| the malignant opposition of the powers of dark- 


ness, by the unerring hand of an overruling 
Providence. These paintings were concealed, 
as in similar examples, by a modern flat ceiling, 
the greater portion of which still remains, ren- 
dering it difficult to obtain a near view of them.* 

The council-room of the Cunzie House still 
retains portions of a fine oak panelled ceiling, 
ornamented with heraldic bearings. The hall of 
John Knox’s house is covered in with an oak 
roof, which is now partially concealed by a plas- 
ter one, probably of Charles II.’s time. The 
beams, which are of solid oak, and the planking 
of the floor above, are painted with ornamental 
devices, divided by fillets or bands. Portions are 
still preserved of a timber ceiling removed from | 
one of the old Templar lands in the West Bow. | 
In one of the panels is the motto,—“ He- yt ‘| 
Tholis [undergoes or suffers] ‘ overcummis.” 


A word en passant on the subject of the Templar | 


scape. The painting is supposed to be the work 
of James Norrie, the celebrated house-decorator. 
| In Trunk’s Close there is part of an old house 
with a large hall, which contains some finely- 
| carved oak panelling; and in a house built in 
Queen Mary’s reign, which stands at the head of 
Panmure Close, there is a fine specimen of a 
carved panel, containing the Scottish lion, sur- 
rounded by a wreath of foliage. 

The wooden ceilings, and the wainscoting on 
the walls, came in time to be superseded by 
plaster or stucco work, commonly called “ par- 
geting,” on which was stamped a great variety 
of patterns. Pendants not unfrequently took 
the place of bosses; and, as Gothic art gave 
place to the Roman or Italian, figures of Cupids 
and other Classical ornaments began to be intro- 

uced. A common ornament on the cornices of 
chambers, or immediately beneath them, was the 
heads of the Cesars. This style prevailed most, 
perhaps, during the reign of Charles II., and 
there are many fine examples of pargeted ceil- 
ings ard walls dating from that time in the Old 
Town of Edinburgh. A 

That fine French mansion of the Earls of 
Moray, which is one of the most remarkable 
objects of interest in the Canongate, and which 
| was built a few years before the visit of Charles I. 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


lands. Passing through the Grassmarket one | ° Scotland in 1633, possesses some fine examples 


may observe a stone or iron cross, planted like a | 
dagger, here u 
that bartisan. 


pon this gable, and there upon | 
This notified that the houses lay | 
within the jurisdiction of the Knights Templar, | 
an order possessed at one time of much landed | 
property in Scotland. The tenants of these 
lands retained some peculiar and interesting | 
privileges, as well as burdens, which were only | 
abolished by the Act of 1746. 


In the great hall of that lawyers’ “receipt 
of custom,” the Parliament House, the fine | 
old open-timber oak roof still remains. It 


rests upon ornamented brackets, 
chiefly of grotesquely sculptured 
is formed of dark oaken tie and hammer 
beams, with cross-braces. Small gilt ball pen- 
dants hang fromthe hammer-beams. The whole 
is so arranged as to give the outline of a 
circular arch. It was erected in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. The chapel in 
Heriot’s Hospital has a beautifully embossed and 
painted arched ceiling. It is a recent restora- 
tion of the original ceiling, and is divided into 
compartments. The ribs are finely moulded, and 
spring from corbels, which represent angels hold- 
ing scrolls. 

It may be convenient, before passing to the 





® “ Memorials of Edinburgh,’’ vol. i., p. 156, 


| 


land of Lord Chance 


of pargeting. It were shame, however, to pass 


| by this fine old maison de plaisance with a mere 


notice of -its walls and ceilings. The successive 
residence of the Countess of Home, who built it, 
of Oliver Cromwell, of the Marquis of Argyle, 
son of the great Marquis; again, of Cromwell, 
lior Seafield, it is rich in 
historic associations. Its northern fagade forms 
part of the street of the Canongate; but to the 
south, and commanding a beautiful view of 
Arthur’s Seat, and the mural ridge of Salisbury 
Crags, is a large garden, with stately terraces of 


consisting | hewn stone, a fine fountain, interlacing trees, 
heads, and | and that quaint old summer-house, surmounted 


| by two greyhounds, the supporters of the arms 
of the House of Moray,* in which the Parlia- 
mentary commissioners assembled to affix their 
signatures to the Treaty of Union between 
England and Scotland, but whence they were 
expelled or scared by the exasperated mob 
to do so in an obscure cellar, or laigh 
house, in the High-street. David Buchanan, 
writing some time between 1642 and 1651, 
says,—“ On the south side of the Canongate, 
not far from the public cross are the gardens 
(with the mansion), of the Earl of Moray, which 





* Though now converted in part into a greenhouse, this 
summer-house still retains much of its picturesqueness, 
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are of such elegance, and cultivated with so 
much care, as to vie with those of warmer coun- 
tries, and even, perhaps, of England itself. And 
here you may see how much the art and in- 
dustry of man may avail in supplying the defects 
of mature. Scareely any one would believe it 
possible to give so much beauty to a garden in 
this frigid clime.” To return to the house itself. 
The street front, though solid-looking and pic- 
turesque, is not very highly ornamented, lt 
has, however, good string-courses, and the win- 
dows are surmounted by various carved orna- 
ments of Elizabethan character, while over the 
large centre window, impaled on a losenge 
shield, are the lions rampant of Home and Dud- 
ley. The principal features of this fagade are 
two substantial pillars, with very high pyramidal 
pinnacles flanking the gateway, which gives ad- 
mission to the courtyard, @ massive stone 
baleony, carried on a uniform series of highly 
ornamented corbels. Upon the original balcony, 
of which this is a restoration, on the afternoon 
of Saturday, the 18th of May. ten a oe 
marriage party, consisting of Lord Low, after- 
me of Argyle, his bride, Lady Mary 
Stuart (the Earl of Moray’s eldest daughter), 
Lord Chancellor Loudon, d Warriston, and 
the Countess of Haddington, was assembled. 
Assembled, and for what? To “feed their 
eyes,” —to use Lord Fountainhall’s expression— 
upon the ignominy of their fallen enemy, the 
t Marquis of Montrose, who had been 
brought captive to Edinburgh that day. He had 
been received by the magistrates at the Water- 
gate, where the sentence, which condemned him 
to die, was read over to him. He was then 
bound to a low cart, and preceded by the com- 
mon doomster, who was mounted on horseback, 
and by a number of other prisoners of less rank, 
bound two and two, and bareheaded, he took his 
way up the Canongate. As the sad procession 
passed up the steep street, it passed beneath 
this balcony, crowded with the illustrious wed- 
ding party. And then Argyle’s niece, the Coun- 
tess of Haddington, with incredible meanness, 
forgetful alike of her sex and of her high birth, 
actually spat at the bound captive. But he bore 
the cowardly insult “with smile serene and 
high,” and his ignoble though high-born enemies, 
shrank back abashed by the dignity of his 
demeanour. We read in “Nicholl’s Diary” 
(p. 13), that his manner was “ more ing a 
bridegroom, nor a criminal going to the gallows.” 

The principal entrance to the mansion is by an 
arched passage, through the centre of the house. 
It contains two very handsome state apartments, 
one of which opens upon the stone balcony. The 
ceilings of these two apartments are waggon- 
shaped, and formed of elaborate stucco work, 
consisting of panelling, pendants, and a great 
variety of ornamental devices. That of the 
room, which looks into the Canongate, is espe- 
cially worthy of attention. It is profusely 
perseted, and ornamented with winged cherubs ; 

ions with crowns on their heads, dragons, sala- 
manders, fleurs-de-lis, and thistles. 

The drawing-room of the neighbouring man- 
sion, Milton Lodge, built in the beginning of the 
18th century by Fletcher of Milton, Lord Justice 
Clerk of Scotland, has its walls and ceiling 
beantifully decorated. The latter is richly par- 
geted with a cornice, finished with painting and 
gilding. On the walls is a series of landscapes 
and allegorical figures, divided by rich borders 
representing fruit and flowers. Among the 
borders are various figures, such as those of a 
cardinal, a monk, a priest, &c., in grotesque 
attitudes. It has been plausibly suggested that 
these curious figures, which seem as if they had 
been copied from some illuminated missal of the 
fourteenth century, were introduced to pleasure 
some whim of the Lord Justice Clerk. The 
decoration of this apartment, which commands 
an agreeable view of Arthur’s Seat and the 
Royal Park, is generally ascribed to Francesco 
Zacherelli, an eminent artist who flourished in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. In 
evident imitation of this beautiful room is the 
drawing-room of the middle house on the north 
side of Brown-square, the residence of Sir 
Thon.as Miller, Lord Glenlee, and the Lord Pre- 
sident »f the Court of Session, who died there 
in 1789, Another beautifully pargeted ceiling 
is that of one of the apartments of Sir John 
Smith, of Grotham’s-house, in Riddle’s-close. In 
the centre of a wreath, composed of roses and 
thistles, are the royal crown, and the date 1678. 
The other compartments of the ceiling, circular, 
and polygonal, contain alternately the Scottish 


lion rampant, and the English lion statant 
gardant, 


In the course of erecting George IV.'s Bridge, 
across the Cowgate, in 1829, Merchants Court, 
built in a plain but massive style of architec- 
ture, was swept away. This was the residence 
of the celebrated Thomas Hamilton, first Earl 
of Haddington, and lord president of the Court 
of Session, or Tam o’ the Cowgate, as James VI. 
facetiously denominated his favourite. It eon- 
tained some finely pargeted ceilings and hand- 
some oak panelling. The principal apartment 
on the second floor, which gave upon the Cow- 
gate, was a magnificent room, with a stucco 
ceiling, which was divided into square compart- 
ments, each of which contained a separate and 
distinct device. Pinkie House, which has already 
been incidentally mentioned, contains some very 


richly pangeted roofs, One room, in pr 
a nf lofty one, which is said to have been 
occupied by Prince Charles Edward, after his 
victory over Sir John Cope at Preston Pans, has 
beautifully decorated pendants. But the Painted 
Gallery, a fine hali, 120 ft. long, arched, and 
lighted by a fine oriel window, is the one most 
remarkable for its interior decorations, which 
are, however, of earlier date than the room just 
mentioned. On the panelling on the walls there 
is a number of groups and landscapes, round 
which frames are painted, with cords and nails, 
so as to represent hanging pictures. The roof is 
of wood, and is entirely covered with paintings 
and inscriptions. The subjects of the former 
are chiefly classical, and the latter are prin- 
cipally philosophical apothegms, intended appa- 
rently to play the part of the human skull at the 
ancient Egyptian banquets. 





“THE TABARD,” SOUTHWARK.” 


Every one has heard of “The Tabard.” 
Such is the power of the poet! Five hundred 
years ago Geoffrey Chaucer put it in amber for 
posterity when he wrote,— 

“ Befeil that in that season, on a day, 

In Southwarke at the Tabard, as 1 lay, 

Readie to wander on my Pilgrimage 

To Canterburie with devout courage, 

At night was come into that hosterie, 

Well nine and twenty in a companie ;”’— 
and there it still remains, bright for the world. 
The thing has been protected by the word. 
It has had its changes; and on the 9th 
next it will be “Going! going!! gone!!!” under 
the hammer of Rushworth & Jarvis. The 
inn itself is now known as “ The Talbot,” some 
stupid landlord, about the year 1676, having put 
up a dog as a sign instead of the herald’s sleeve- 
less coat ; sothat it afterwards became necessary 
to write up on the bressummer above the gate- 
way leading down to it, out of High-street, 
“This is the inne where Sir Jeffry Chaucer and 
the nine-and-twenty pilgrims lay in their journey 
to Canterbury, anno 1383.” The buildings of 
Chaucer’s date have disappeared ; but there is 
an old galleried structure, of the time of Eliza- 
beth, at the bottom of the yard, used as offices 
by the Midland Railway Company, which bears 
on its face what was once a picture, and is 
marked out by an inscription as “the old Tabard.” 
Change is everywhere around it. The town-hall 
formerly opposite the gateway has given place 
to a modern bank; new streets have been 
opened, new houses built; and so greatly has 
the value of land increased here, as elsewhere 
about London, that we may expect that, when 
the well-known old “ hosterie” gets into other 
hands, it will disappear, and afford a site for 
some modern structure. Such is the natural 
course of events, and so it will be; and, however 
much we may desire for the sake of sentiment,— 
not a worthless thing,—to retain here and there 
remnants that tie us to the past, no valid word 
can be said against the removal in this case. 
We do hope, however, that, when this time 
comes, an inscription, properly shrined, will be 
made, to tell all comers that here stood “The 
Tabard,” immortalized by Chaucer. 








NEW WING, ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, 
PADDINGTON. 


THE ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
new wing was carried through very successfully 
on Tuesday last. The Prince of Wales, acting up 
to the traditions of the Family, was punctual ; was 
received by a considerable assemblage in a fine 
marquee, tastefully decorated ; and was attended 
by a number of distinguished persons. In the 
course of a reply to an address from the governors, 
His Royal Highness said,—‘“ It must hereafter 








be one of my most pleasing associations, as cone 
nected with the proceedings of this day, to have, 
, the new wing called 


iek and the , and I join my to 
in now inv the bleasing of the Almighty to 
prosper the g:” 


Mr. Trollope, as representative of his firm. 
The stone ao laid is @ oy gy 
ite, weighing about two was given 
by Mr. Freeman, The silver trowel and mallet, 
made by Emmanuel, were the gift of Mr. Ernest 
Hart. 

Afterwards some of the prettiest children 
of Tyburnia, mostly dressed alike, and who must 
have been under training with Mrs, Hope 
d’ Egville or some other equally good mistress of 
“ deportment,” so well did they conduct them- 
selves, filed by and handed each @ purse to the 
Prince ; and then mammas followed with heavier 
gifts, and showed that they, too, were well upin 
the “ presentation curtsy.” Besides these, we 
heard of several considerable donations, including 
a large sum from the Foresters, so that it may 
be hoped the governors will not be disappointed 
in the matter of funds. Some cheers 
were given at the close for the committee of 
ladies, who had laboured most sedulonaly to 
cover everything with inscriptiens and wreaths 
of evergreens and flowers, and we)l deserved the 
cheers were. The inscriptions, mostly g senye 
were remarkably well aonane,, — 9 
the whole was v s ongst the 
decorations, but less observed than it should 
have been, because of the position to which it was 
necessarily confined, was a graceful tribute, by 
one of the ladies of the committee, to the me- 
mory of the late Prince Consort, Albert the 
Good, by whom the first stone of the original 
bnilding was laid. This stone, showing in the 
external wall of the building within the marquee, 
was framed with leaves, and og na out by - 
inscription ; while above it was hung a i 
of the Prinee, surmounted by a ried 
bearing his motto,— 

“Creu und srest.” 


Amidst the garlands and “ wreathed smiles,” 
and complimentary cheers, it may seem wn- 
gracious to talk of defects. The truth, however, 
ought not to be hidden even by flowers; and, truth 
to tell, we cannot avoid deploring that the new 
wards are to the error of the existing wards 
of the hospital. They will be modified to @ cer- 
tain extent, inasmuch as there will be two parti- 
tions down the centre of each, with a passage-way 
between ; bunt they are to all intents and purposes 
double wards, that is, with four ranges of beds 
between the two external walls, an arrangement 
simply abominable, If we noticed rightly, too, 


wR 


Is it too late for re-consideration ? The surgeons 
attached to the hospital will be guilty of little 
less than a crime if they permit, without a pro- 
test, this evil arrangement to be carried out,—an 
arrangement that will inevitably increase their 
difficulties and cares, and lessen the chances of 
recovery. Such an arrangement is pointed to- 
now by those who have fully studied the subject 
only as amongst the examples of what te avoid 
“in hospital planning.” 


meneame 
aa 


PLAGUE IN A PIT VILLAGE. 


WE are happy to be able to add, as a sequel 
to our account of the unsanitary condition of 
Ratcliffe Terrace, a colliery village, on the north- 
east coast of Northumberland, that remedial 
works are now in progress. The lessee has built 
two new conveniences for the school, and one to 
the public-house, and has consented to bnild 
conveniences and ashpits about forty yards from 
the dwellings, in a line with the pigsties, at the 
rate of one of these twin necessities to every 
four houses. The drainage ontfall, too, is to be 
carried a greater distance from the dwellings, 
and to be flushed at intervals. Unfortunately, 
however, our suggestion for an ample water 
supply is not to be carried into effect, the lessee 
preferring to organise a supply of water per cart 
from a spring at Amble. This is to be sold to 
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the inhabitants of the pit village at a halfpenny 
a skeelful (about four gallons), an arrangement 
which, while it reduces the cost to the provider, 


increases it to the consumer at a rate that | 


threatens to prevent a sufficiently profuse use of 
this highly important sanitary agent. Neither 
have we gained all that we could wish in the 
matter of flagging and paving. A cartway is to 
be made behind the privies and ashpits, which 
will have the effect of reducing the traffic in 
front to some extent. We have, moreover, a 
new circumstance to deplore. The doctor who 
has ministered to the fever-stricken pitmen and 
their families has been dismissed, it is to be 
feared from a feeling that the information of the 
unsanitary state of the village was disseminated 
by him or his deputy; and that thus, as the 
lessee stated before the Board of Guardians, it 
got into the Builder. If lessees are to enforce 
secrecy upon the medical men they employ, there 


| wood-work (although by no means confined to 
the wood) is the dry-rot. Descriptions of the 
ravages of this fungus have frequently been 
| published in the Builder, and therefore little 
| need be said of it here (various specifics for its | 
| prevention were given in a recent number). 
Mention may, however, be made of the immense 
development of dry-rot in a railway tunnel in 
the North of England a few years ago, when it 
caused considerable discussion, and was con- 
sidered of sufficient public interest to have its 
| portrait published in one of the illustrated 
London papers. Professor Burnett, speaking of 
a house he rented, says, in four years, the par- 
lours had to be twice re-wainscoted, and new 
stairs put in; but, after every precaution, the 
dry-rot ultimately became so developed that the 
house had to be pulled down. These instances 
might be multiplied ad infinitum; but we will 
| pass to another plant of a higher order, viz., the 





will be a new difficulty in the path of sanitary | mushroom-like fungus that so often grows under 
reformers. But in this case the medical officer | paving-stones, lifting them out of their beds and 
is neither to praise nor to blame for the pub- | displacing them in various ways. There are few 
licity the matter has attained. The Alnwick | persons connected with building in any way but 
Board of Guardians, the police inspector of| have seen the work of this fungus. It com- 
nuisances, the relieving officer of the Board | monly occurs in damp kitchens and under the | 
of Guardians, the surveyor to the Alnwick | street pavements,—once to such an extent as to | 
Local Board of Health, and ourselves, share the | cause nearly the entire repaving of a town. But | 
honours of the agitation that has brought forth | this, like the last species, has frequently been | 
the partial amelioration quoted. noticed in these columns, so that it is sufficient | 

The Poor Law Board, whose attention has | to mention it. There are many other species of | 
been drawn to the unsanitary state of things, | destructive fungi, well known to botanists, that | 








consider it a case for the establishment of the 


Local Government Act. 


| attack wood alone,—some that restrict them- | 
| Selves entirely to a particular sort of wood, as| 








| pine, oak, elm, maple, poplar, &c., and are never | 
;found away from their especial host. Other 
| Species confine themselves exclusively to plaster 


BUILDINGS AND THEIR VEGETABLE ne 
of walls and ceilings, and may be searched for | 
in vain elsewhere; whilst a third is only found | 


PARASITES. 


ALTHOUGH man calls into play all the known | 2 the paper of walls, and extending to the books | 
resources of science and art, to make his house | °r any objects of paper in the house. Every | 
as durable, perfect, and beautifal as possible ; | portion of the building, outside and inside, is | 
the present state of knowledge is wholly inade- | attacked by these plants, till at last its downfall | 








| 
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quate to preserve either the house or its inmates | is insured; and, after the house itself, it would | 


from the numberless insidious foes that begin 
the work of destruction the day the first stones 
and timbers of the house are laid. As soon as 
any building is erected, it seems as if all the 
powers of nature immediately set about its sub- 
version ; neither is the building alone in this, 
but its whole furniture and contents become the 
prey of various vegetable parasites, including 
among the victims even the master of the house 
himself. These parasites eventually succumb to 
others of the second degree, so that in the 
course of time little or no trace is left of human 
habitations. Larger buildings and works of art 
of unusual size contrive to exist a little longer, 
partly owing to the difference of materials and 
construction, and often to accidental circum- 
stances. It is the purpose of the present notice 
to consider only the vegetable parasites of 
houses, omitting altogether accidental causes of 
destruction, such as storms, earthquakes, floods, 
the chemical action of the atmosphere on wood, 
iron, and stone, and the members of the animal 
kingdom that delight to commit their ravages 
in oar dwellings, such as rats and mice, and 
other animals,—birds, reptiles, and destructive 
insects. 

The principal vegetable parasites of dwellings 
belong to the cryptogamic class, such as mosses, 
lichens, and fungi, principally the latter ; although 
many flowering plants undoubtedly play their 
part, but generally after the way has been pre- 
pared for them by the lower members of the 
vegetable kingdom’; for although such a plant as 
@ wall-flower, stone-crop, or snap-dragon, could 
not grow on a newly-built stone wall, a lichen 
would soon be able to find a subsistance there, 
the moisture of the atmosphere being sufficient 
to cause the seeds to germinate, and keep the 
plants alive, and once there the extremes of 
heat and cold would have little or no effect, as 
lichens will survive the hottest summer and 
coldest winter. When secure on the stone, the 
work of disintegration begins; the tiny plant is 
sufficient to arrest small atoms of dust, &c., in 
the air, and by its own decay and renewal of its 

ies, prepares a fitting habitat for a class of 
plant one s higher, simply by partly crumb- 
ling away leosening the cement, and allow- 
ing the tender root fibres of other plants to pene- 
trate the interstices of the stones, slates, tiles, 
or bricks, in search of nutriment and moisture: 
therefore every moss, lichen, or flowering plant 
that adds to the picturesque beauty of an ancient 
building is a parasite slowly but surely (with 
many allies) working the utter destruction of 
the building. 

Perhaps the most dreaded parasite of the 


be difficult, to name a single article that is not | 


the disease. Specimens have been forwarded to 
this country for examination, and attempts have 
been made to make the spores grow, but (at 
present), without success,—a result hardly to be 
regretted, when it is considered how large is the 
number of vegetable parasites we have already 
in this country peculiar to man and his house. 
W. G. 8. 








THE HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENT. 


Ar the last meeting of the Court of Common 
Council, a number of the imhabitants of the 
ward of Farringdon Without attended at the bar 
with a petition, which had been adopted at a 
public meeting, protesting against the plan in 
contemplation by the Corporation for raising 
Holborn-valley. The petitioners stated that they 
viewed with great dissatisfaction and alarm the 
rejection of a plan (by Mr. Abrahams) which 
had been submitted by their ward to the Im- 
provement Committee of the Corporation, and 
the intention of the Corporation to execute the 
viaduct from Skinner-street to Ely-court, Hol- 
born, which, they said, did not provide for a 
direct communication, between the high level 
and Farringdon-street (except for foot-pas- 
sengers by means of staircases of 27 ft. high), 
thereby severing the two main arteries of traffie, 
and which, if so carried into effect, must occa- 
| Sion great loss and injury to the trade and pro- 
perty of Farringdon Ward. The plan submitted 
by the ward provided for direct communication 
between the high and low levels, and was one 
which should be adopted, inasmuch as it not 
only remedied all evils which the bridging over 
the Holborn-valley was intended to obviate, but, 
in addition, greatly improved Farringdon Mar- 
ket, making it easily accessible for traffic, and 
also the various streets and thoroughfares ad- 
joining. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Deputy Fry that 
the Corporation plan was adopted after anxious 
consultation with eminent engineers, and after- 









































open to an attack ; for on such objects as iron, | wards received the sanction of Parliament in all 
lead, and glass, they have been known to grow, | its great leading features; and the Court, by a 
instances of which are on record, and on the) jarge majority, declined, and we think wisely, to 
various poisonous metallic solutions. Another | re-open the question. The plan recommended 
takes the carpets in hand, and a third the mats. | by the petitioners was considered by the com- 
Every article of food has its attendant plant,— mittee, assisted by the City architect; and they 
all drinks, wine, beer, syrups, and even oil and rejected it on the grounds chiefly that it divided 
vinegar, the clothing of man not being exempt. | ang narrowed Farringdon-street and Farringdon- 
Various plants of this nature, delight in the! .oaq and concentrated and crossed the traffic 
cellar as a habitat; and an instance is well) (which it has been a great object with the Cor- 
known where a cask of wine was lifted by one | poration of late years to distribute) on the very 
species from the floor to the ceiling of the cellar, | centre of the proposed viaduct. Another objec- 
blocking up the entrance-door, the wine having | tion to the plan of Mr. Abrahams is that f% con- 


















leaked from the cask and developed itself 
into a monstrous fungus. Neither is wine in| 
casks alone unfortunate, for wine in bottles has | 
its parasite, that penetrates the cork and) 
destroys the wine. Of the rapidity of their | 
growth and development no one requires telling. | 
One small plant that rapidly grows on bread | 
possesses an historical interest. In a few hours 
it forms a brilliant blood-red stain; and various 
cases of its occurrence in Medizeval times on the 
sacramental wafer are on record, causing | 
astonishment and dismay among the clergy and | 
worshippers. Its appearance is not rare on stale 
bread, and may soon be found if searched for. 

That the master of the house himself, and his 
wife and children, and domestic animals, are 
afflicted with similar parasites to the ones that 
prey on his house and furniture, and food, is 
well known. 

As a grim sequel to the dry-rot in the roof, the 
human subject is liable to a painful fangus on 
the head and beard, that mats the hairs together, 
causing exquisite pain. Even the disease known 
as scald head is shown to be of fungoid origin; 
or, to sum up, every part of the inside or outside 
of a man is as liable to an attack of these para- 
sites as the house he lives in: bandages taken 
from wounds have been observed with the spawn 
of fangi attached; and, after being laid aside, 
instances are known where even the higher 
forms of mushroom-like fungi have rapidly de- 
veloped themselves in a few hours. Scientific 
men have recently had under discussion the 
deadly “ fungus foot”’ of India. This fangus at- 
tacks the heels of the natives, soon destroying | 
the bones of the foot and part of the leg, the only | 
cure, after the fungus has once appeared, being | 
immediate amputation: its proper habitat is 
said to be probably damp earth; and it is sug- 
gested that the spores or seeds are absorbed by 
the skin, or introduced by a prick from a thorn 
or similar object, one spore (infinitely smaller | 














templates taking down the whole of the western 
side of Farringdon-street. 





ARCHITECTURE AND ENGINEERING. 


I wap the pleasure of hearing an eloquent 
essay read by Mr. Ruskin recently, at a public 
meeting. The point which more particularly 
struck me as interesting to real builders, was 
the mode in which one out of many of our 
growing railway structures in the metropolis was 
gibbeted, so to speak, in terrorem by the lec- 
turer. 

Much was said, both in the essay and in the 
discussion that followed, as to the relation be- 
tween architecture and engineering, and the 
line that should be drawn between the functions 
of the respective professions ; and the general 
impression communicated was, that beauty fell 
within the province of the architect, while 
strength alone was the proper object of the 
engineer. 

It did not seem to occur to any one present to 
suggest a very obvious distinction. The homes 
of mankind, the edifices needed by social life, 
whether for abode, for worship, for Government, 
or for amusement, are properly entrusted to the 
architect. To the engineer—military and civil, 
are committed, on the other hand, the defences 
and the communications of the country, that is to 
say, the fixed and permanent provisions for such 
communication, the actual material of transport 
forming a distinct charge, under its two principal 
branches of land and water communication. — 

If this be the true principle that divides 
engineering from architecture, it is clear that 
the rules of construction must materially differ 
for the two professions. In our habitations and 
in our public buildings, in which so much of 
human life is now necessarily spent, we require 


than a grain of dust) being sufficient to introduce not merely shelter, but a sense of comfort, and 
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so far as is practicable, of pleasure. Adornment, 
therefore, has always been a very prominent 
part of architecture ; and whether adornment 
take the form of the luxury of a modern club- 
house, or of the mystic teaching of a Gothic 
cathedral, it may and should be a genuine part 
of the structure created by the architect. 

But the true beauty of the other class of 
structures consists in their scientific truth, in 
the best disposal of material—and of the best 
available material—to accomplish a given end. 
And it is where this is most distinctly the case 
that the taste, as well as the judgment, of the 
engineer is best displayed. The living tracery 
or rich emblazonment that has its fitting dis- 
play in a palace or acathedral, that is intended 
to last for centuries, would lose its significance 
if placed on the parapet of a bridge over which 
the passengers were whirled at the rate of forty 
miles an hour; and not only so, but as it 
would in this case be merely surplus weight, 
it would become positively offensive to the 
taste of the really scientific engineer. 

If this be so, Mr. Ruskin will surely reconsider 
his eloquent remarks on one of the Thames 
railway bridges. The idea of such a bridge, as 
conceived by an engineer, is not, as stated by 
the lecturer, that of a bundle of iron bars seized 
and held together by a mighty grasp. The idea 
is that of a roadway, fitted to sustain great 
weights, propelled at great velocities, suspended 
over a navigable river, so as not to impede 
the navigation. 

Now, such an idea may be well or ill carried 
out: we have examples of both. But it is not 
by the support of bronze angels with brazen 
wings, or of the claws of monstrous dragons, or 
the coils of a gigantic snake that this could be 
truly done. Such emblems, admirably adapted 
to architecture, would be here out of place ; and 
if such a bridge could be constructed of a bundle 
of bars, as suggested by Mr. Ruskin, the very 


that the worst must be anticipated as the result 
of the dispute between the masters and men in 
the building trades of Plymouth and its neigh- 
bourhood. The large contractors for fortifica- 
tions, who had previously declared their inten- 
tion to suspend their works, have been joined by 
almost the whole of the local builders, and will 
be similarly supported by the purveyors of 
building materials. There appears, so far as can 
be learned, to be no disposition on the part of 
any of the various bodies of men—masons, brick- 
layers, carpenters, stonecutters, or excavators— 
to accept the proposition of the employers. They 
rely on the central organisations to supply funds 
for carrying on the struggle. 

Warrington. — The operative bricklayers of 
Warrington made a demand for an advance of 
3s., and the joiners for one of 2s. per day, which 
the masters have been obliged to concede. There 
is a large amount of building now going on in 
the town. 

Stockport.—The operative painters have struck 
for an advance of wages, the masters having re- 
fused to yield to the terms dictated. The men 
demand that in future the hours of work shall 
be 553 hours per week, receiving the same rate 
of wages now paid, being equivalent to an ad- 
vance of 3s. 6d. per week, or jd. per hour. 

Bradford. —The journeymen plasterers and 
plasterers’ labourers at Bradford are on strike. 
Last year the men got an advance of 2s. per 
week all round; and, in addition, half a day 
holiday on Saturday. They now ask for another 
2s. advance, and the labourers for ls. The 
masters demur to this demand, chiefly because 
the notice of three months is not sufficient to 
enable them to provide in their contracts for 
such an advance, and also because the present 
rate is beyond the average of the whole country, 
and sensibly higher than in many places in the 
neighbourhood. 

Leeds.—While the masons and plasterers of 





word eloquently used by him in its dispraise, a 
gigantic nut would be the truest and therefore 
the most appropriate means of securing such a 
bundle. 

The true defect, apart from any question of 


scientific construction, of the bridge in question | 


is, that ornament has been attempted which is 
not structural. Not only in this, but in very 
many iron bridges on the railway in question, a 
large quantity of iron work has been introduced 
which forms no part of the true mechanical 
structure, and which is offensive to the educated 
eye, as representing so much money absolutely 
wasted. It is by the very attempt to produce an 
architectural effect by an engineering structure, 
and to do this, not by elegance of construction, 
as in the roof at Charing-cross, but by overlaid, 
and therefore false and incongruous ornamenta- 
tion, that the Blackfriars Bridge really merits the 
reprobation bestowed upon it by the sure instinct 
of Mr. Ruskin. TECTON, 








THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Wolverhampton. —Some of the bricklayers 
have left the town for work elsewhere. Dele- 
gates from the masters and operative plasterers 
(who have hitherto worked under the same rules 
as the bricklayers) met at the Swan Hotel for 
the purpose of framing rules for the future regu- 
lation of that branch of the trade. Much to the 
credit of both sides, a mutual agreement was 
come to in ashort space of time, the men accept- 
ing the rules which their fellow working men, 
the bricklayers, had refused. The operative 
painters have obtained two-thirds of what they 
asked for, and have resumed work at the in- 
creased wages of 26s. a week. 

Stafford.—Differences which existed between 
the master builders, and the bricklayers and 
labourers of this town, have been amicably 
arranged, and the men have resumed work. It 
was arranged, after several interviews, that work 
should cease at six every day except Saturday, 
when it should terminate at one o’clock. The 
rate of wages was also fixed at 4s. 7d. a day for 
the first five days, and 3s. 1d. for Saturday, for 
bricklayers, during the summer season; and 
2s. 2d. on Saturdays, and 3s. 2d. for other days 
for labourers. Work was resumed by the men, 
bye-laws and regulations for the rate of wages 
in the winter season, &c. having been in the 
meantime drawn up and signed by both masters 
and workmen. We may here remark that the 





Leeds have settled their differences with the 
|masters and returned to work, the carpenters, 
| bricklayers, and labourers still remain out. 
The carpenters are now paid at the rate of 53d. 
|per hour, and they want 6d. per hour; the 
bricklayers now receive about 29s. a week, and 
they have asked for an increase to 32s.; and 
the labourers, who have now 4d. per hour, or 
about 1l. a week, desire an increase of 1d. an 
hour, making their wages 23s. 4d. per week. 

Huddersfield.—The masons’ strike at Hudders- 
field still continues, the point in dispute being 
how many apprentices must be employed in 
proportion to the number of journeymen. 

Paris.—The working carpenters of Paris, who 
have been for some time on strike, now propose 
to refer their differences with their employers 
to nine arbitrators, of whom the masters may 
| choose five; and in order to show their “ esteem 
| for the press,” they earnestly desire that all the 
arbitrators may be selected from among writers 
in the leading Paris journals, 














THE O'CONNELL MONUMENT 
COMPETITION. 


THE committee to whom the sixty designs 
sent in were submitted, have reported against 
all of them, and award no premiums. They 
recommend the general committee “to invite 
the competing artists either to modify their 
designs, or prepare new designs altogether, 
subject to the following conditions:—lst. If 
architectural features be introduced, then all 
architecture to be purely Classic, to be entirely 
subordinate to the statue, and no varieties of 
coloured stone to be introduced; and the whole 
erection (inclusive of statue, if crowned by any 
statue) not to exceed 40 ft. in height. 2nd. If 
the principal statue be in bronze, then the erec- 
tion to be designed as an architectural pedestal, 
whatever its richness or extent. If marble, then 
a Classic covering canopy or cupola, to protect 
it from above. 3rd. If subordinate figures be 
introduced, then these figures to be grouped, so 
as not to interfere with the unity of the whole, 
and all such figures to be wholly subordinate, 
and as few as possible in number.” 








VirRiFIeD PHotocrarus, — Mr. F. Joubert, 
Porchester-terrace, W., has perfected a process 
of fixing by fire, in colours or otherwise, photo- 





iron trade strike in North Staffordshire has at 
length come to an end; the men having decided | 
to yield. 

Plymouth.—The Western Morning News fears | 


graphs on glass, of which he has had on private 
view several fine examples, having the quality 
of being equally perfect seen as transparencies 
or by reflected light. 


THE MODEL HOUSES INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


THE prizes were delivered to successful exhi- 
bitors on the 19th instant, when Mr. Chas, 
Payne, the secretary, read a report, from whick 
we obtain some facts. 

The actual number of exhibitors was fifty-one: 
the number of articles exhibited was 142. 
During the time it remained open 930 persons 
paid for admission, whilst about 100 more were 
admitted without payment. 

It is still, of course, too early to estimate the 
entire result of the exhibition: time is wanted 
for this purpose. The amount of good done is 
not to be measured only by the number of 
visitors, or by the number of articles exhibited, 
creditable as they were. The leisure hours of 
many have been well spent; the energies of 
many have been called out; the healthy ambi- 
tion of many has been stirred; and the presi- 
dent and the committee are encouraged to 
believe that the tenants of the society’s houses 
have seen in this exhibition fresh proof of the 
interest taken in the well-doing and happiness of 
the labouring classes. 

The prizes were awarded by Professor and 
Mrs. Donaldson, Mr. John Hampden Fordham, 
and Miss Twining, to the amount of 701. 
amongst forty-one exhibitors. 








THE CHAIRMAN OF THE METROPOLITAN: 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


Art the meeting of the Board held on the 19th 
inst., Mr. Dalton called the attention of the 
Board to the fact that Mr. John Thwaites, their 
chairman, had received the honour of knight- 
hood from her Majesty, and in doing so said,— 
“ As her Majesty has done our chairman the 
honour of conferring on him the degree of 
knighthood, which we all rejoice to see, I think 
it isa compliment conferred on the whole Board ; 
and I trust that he may be blessed with health 
and strength-to perform the duties of his office 


was doing honour to the right person at the 
right time. Mr. Savage proposed that Mr. 
Dalton’s words be entered on the Minutes. Mr. 
Nicholay seconded the proposition, and the 
Board were unanimous to the same effect. 

We cordially agree in the kindly feeling that 
was manifested onthe occasion. Sir John Thwaites. 
has performed, and is performing, the duties of 
his office in a manner that leaves no room for two 
opinions. His clear-headedness, his attention 
to the business of the Commission, his im- 
partiality, and his ability, have been alike made 
evident ; and, while we congratulate him on the 
proper recognition of his services that has been 
made, we express a very sincere hope, not alone 
for his own sake but for that of the Board, that 
he may long continue to preside as heretofore. 
over its deliberations. 








THE DUKE OF PORTLAND'S ESTATE, 
MARYLEBONE. 


THE surveyorship of this important estate, 
which has been filled for nearly half a century 
by the late Mr. Samuel Ware and his nephew, 
Mr. Charles N. Ware, last year became vacant 
by the retirement of the latter in consequence of 
a large accession of fortune by the death of his 
uncle, and the appointment has been conferred 
on Mr. Henry Baker, the district surveyor of St. 
Pancras, who was articled to the late Mr. Ware 
on entering his professional career. Our readers 
will observe, by Mr. Baker’s advertisement, that 
the office for the estate business, which has been 
so long but so inconveniently located in the 
Adelphi, is now removed to his residence, No. 
108, Gower-street. 

Whilst on this subject we may add that it 
gives us much pleasure to witness, as we are 
“going along,’ the improvements that are in 
progress in Portland-place, Harley-street, and 
other parts of the estate: everywhere the build- 
ings are being modernised as the leases fall in; a 
large expenditure is evidently invited rather than 
a high rent ; and so, by judicious management and 
liberality to the lessees, the locality is able to 
hold its own, notwithstanding the attractions of 
its youthful rivals, Kensington and Tyburnia. 
The same may be said of the Marquis of West- 
minster’s property, and it is but fair to acknow- 
ledge the merits of a system which alike con- 





tributes to the public and to private advantage. 


| for many years to come.” Mr. Bidgood said this. 
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CONCERNING STAINED GLASS. 

In your impression of the 13th instant you 
insert a few “ Queries concerning Stained Glass,” 
and appear desirous that they should lead to 
“some useful expression of views.” I have 
given the subject of stained glass some serious 
attention, and therefore trust my following 
remarks may be found worthy of insertion in 
your pages; and although they may not be con- 
sidered usefal in themselves, yet they may prove 
so by leading to the expression of others more 
valuable. Bearing in mind the great demand 
upon your space, I shall endeavour to condense 
my remarks as much as possible. I shall take 
the queries seriatim. 

1. “ What is the object of stained glass: is 
it an effect of colour ?” 

Stained glass is obviously a decorative me- 
dium, and it is unquestionably the most splendid 
ornamental adjunct ever dedicated to the service 
of architecture. As a decorative medium it 
depends upon two things, t.e., colour and form ; 
and in a truly good work both must be present 
in equal degrees. Stained glass cannot be said 
to be an effect of colour only, or to depend for 
its beauty or value on colour alone. It is capa- 
ble of displaying the greateat efforts of the 
artist, and of being made a genuine and perfect 
work of art. If it depended upon colour only, 
we should find perfection in a properly arranged 
mosaic window, for in it effect of colour can be 
developed to any extent ; but we do not consider 
mosaic glass, however good, highly artistic, 


As an illustration of this, take two strips of 


that over the white glass being dark and dead, 

while that which is in contact with the ruby | 
appears in its proper tint, and full of brilliancy. | 
Modern windows are more frequently destroyed | 
by the practice of using large quantities of white 

glass along with rich-coloured glass than by any 

other means. In the fine twelfth and thirteenth 

century windows in Chartres, and in the superb 

glass of Bourges Cathedral, we find white glass 

used more sparingly than any colour. 

4. “ Ought canopies to be much coloured, or in 
simple white and black, ‘to get quiet effect; and 
how drawn, with reference to next paragraph ?” 

5. “ Ought geometrical diagrams to be drawn 
with absolute mechanical accuracy, or to be freely 
drawn ?” 

As the last query in your list alludes to the 
question of canopies, I shail add it to the above, 
and treat the three together. 

7. “ What is the difference between a thinly- 
designed and richly-designed canopy ?” 

I am decidedly of the opinion that canopy 
work in glass is a great mistake, and that it is 
an inartistic and clumsy way of filling up spaces 
over the heads of figures. Canopies are purely 
architectural features peculiar to stone and 
wood construction, and are, therefore, out of 








because it is mechanical in design and systematic 
in colour. 

2. “ What is good colour in stained glass: 
loud and flaring or quiet and cool ?” 

This query is not one which admits of a very | 
definite answer, owing to the diversity of tastes 
and opinions regarding colour, and because in 
all cases the same class of colouring will not 
apply. The saying “ circumstances alter cases,” 
applies to stained glass as forcibly as to other 
things. I think, however, that we may safely 
say that good stained glass work should never 
be “ loud and flaring,’ for those words imply the 
very richest colours associated inharmoniously. 
A rich effect, full of beauty and repose, may be 
obtained by the proper use of the most brilliant 
colours, at the disposal of the artist. That it 
requires much greater knowledge and taste to 
treat these rich colours than the low-toned tints 
and dingy neutrals now so much used, no one, I 
believe, will deny; but until they are adopted, 
and the requisite skill in their grouping acquired, 
we need not hope to rival the effect of ancient | 
glass, or to do anything that cannot be pro- 
nounced “loud and flaring.” At the present 
day there are too many colours and tints used, 
and some of these are very objectionable, such 
as bottle-green, brown-purple, claret, brown, 
neutral tint, &c. How can these dingy tints, 
which absorb all the light that attempts to 
pass through them hold their own when 
associated with such colours as ruby, blue, | 
yellow, and green ? or how can these last escape | 
being pronounced loud and flaring when sur- | 
rounded by tints which are positively discordant 
and dead? I believe if our artists would take | 
one or two hints from ancient glass, and use | 
fewer colours, and those well balanced and of| 
similar intensity, we should soon have a marked | 
improvement in stained glass—at least, as far as | 
colouring is concerned. In staimed glass, as in | 
all branches of decorative art, a perfect uni- 
formity of effeet is required: this can only be 
obtained by the use of properly balanced colours | 
properly distributed and arranged. I hold that | 
a window may be composed of ruby, blue, yel- 
low, green, purple, and grey glass (or white very | 
sparingly used), and yet present a beautiful 
quiet bloom to the eye. The three windows of | 
the twelfth ceutary in Chartres Cathedral are | 
constructed of these colours, and their effect is | 
superb. 

3. Is it advisable to place figures coloured on | 
broad spaces of white glass, as in perpendicular 
glass? Does not this get a quiet, cool effect ? 

To the first question I unhesitatingly reply 
that it is not advisable to work figures in colour 
upon spaces of white glass; and to the latter 
question I must reply that I am convinced that 
such a practice is not well calculated to produce 
a cool, much less a quiet effect. 

White glass should be used very sparingly in 
windows where positive or deep-toned colours 
are introduced, for the simple reason that, by 
admitting a direct and powerful light, it destroys 
the brilliancy and effect of all colours placed 
near it. 





| the present time; for much modern work is 


| shading) which is produced by covering the 


| ing of brown enamel, resembling the soft chalk 


place in stained glass. If anything in the shape 


| of canopy-work is used, it should be introduced 
in great moderation, and in colours to harmonise 
| with 


the rest of the window. Some of the 
windows in the choir of Reims Cathedral present 
valuable studies in this respect. 

The query No. 7 is somewhat difficult to 
answer in a few words; but I believe that a 
thinly designed canopy may be understood to 
signify that which is composed of representa- | 
tions of meagre tracery, wire-drawn pinnacles, | 
impossible flying buttresses, &c.; while a richly- | 
designed canopy may be understood to be one | 
in which a proper conventional treatment, suit- | 
able to the material in which it is wrought, is 
more observed in the attempt to represent cast- | 
iron Gothic, and in which the colouring is in 
perfect harmony with the rest of the composi- | 
tion. With regard to query No. 5, I am of 
opinion that canopies and all geometrical pat- | 
terns should be drawn correctly, and at the 
same time the freedom of curves and other | 
lines of beauty, which cannot be truly drawn by 
mere mechanical means, should be carefully 
studied and sought after. We are not called | 
upon in any way to forego our skill in drawing, | 
much less, at the present day, to copy the imper- | 
fections of old work. We have ample proof | 
that the ancient artists did not draw badly on | 
purpose, or make crooked curves because they 
considered them more beautiful than true ones. 

6. How ought draperies to be drawn—thinly, 
or richly & la Durer ? 

In the treatment of draperies in stained | 
glass, I am of opinion that severity and sim- | 
plicity should in all cases be observed. Rich} 
drapery demands a great amount of shading, | 
and that is certain destruction to the brilliancy | 
which is the greatest charm of stained glass. 

The question of shading, as applied to glass, 
is one which demands careful consideration at 


| 
| 
| 


rendered imperfect by the objectionable mode in 
which it is shaded. 
The usual style of shading (called smudge 


surface of the glass with a thin graduated coat- 


shading of lithography, is obviously a most 
dangerous mode, from the simple fact that it 
destroys the natural brilliancy of the glass. 
Smudge shading is excessively tame and in- 
effective, and should not be used either for 
drapery or foliage. It is more suitable for the 
treatment of flesh because it takes away the 
overpowering glare of the white or flesh-tinted 
glass, and tends to unite it with the coloured 
glass around it. For drapery and foliage, or 
other ornamental features, line or hatched 
shading alone should be used. I allude to the 
style of shading found in fine old engravings, 
and to which they owe their great effect and 
brilliancy ; it is composed of lines drawn in one 
direction, or crosshatched at an acute angle. If 
an old engraving be examined, it wil! be found 
that between the lines of the shading small 
spaces of the paper are left untouched; these 








| give the transparent and bright effect to the 
rich blue glass of similar tint : place one across a | 
pane of white glass in 2 common window, and | 
place the other edge to edge between two pieces | 
of rich ruby over another pane, so as to cover it. | 
When this is done, it will be observed that the | transparency, would impart the brilliant scin- 
strips of blue glass appear quite different in tint, | tillating effect required, and which cannot be 


shadows. In stained glass a precisely similar 
result would be obtained by the adoption of line 
shading: the untouched portions of the glass 
between the lines, retaining their original 


secured by the use of smudge-shading. There 
exists the same difference between glass line 
and smudge-shaded as between line and mezzo- 
tint engraving. G. A. AUDSLEY. 





SOUTH KENSINGTON NEW ROAD. 


WE see with surprise and regret that the Bill 
for the proposed new road has been rejected by 
the committee of the House of Commons to 
whom it was referred. It was proposed by the 
powers sought in the Bill to make a wide street, 
as we have mentioned, in the nature of a boule- 
vard, from Sloane-street to South Kensington 





Museum, a distance of about five furlongs, and 


| on either side to erect first-class mansions, the 


road itself being 150 ft. wide, with rows of trees 
planted on either side. There was no opposition 
from any landholder from one end of the con- 
templated road to the other. The vestries of 
Chelsea and Kensington, through whose parishes 
the road was to have been made, were in favour 
of the scheme; and it was stated in the com- 
mittee that, of 800,0001. of property affected by 


| the Bill, only 27,0007. were represented by the 


opponents to the measure. Nevertheless, on 
the opposition of a few lessees and occupiers of 
comparatively small houses about Brompton, and 
a few owners or occupiers of shops in the Bromp- 
ton-road, the Act has been refused. The state- 
ments made were of such a character as never 
before weighed against a public advantage. In 
the event of any effort being made to get the 
Bill re-committed, it is to be hoped that the 


| House of Commons will bear this fact in mind. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Worcester.—The construction of the engine 
works at Shrubhill is progressing rapidly, and 


| will be completed by the fall of the year, accord- 
| ing to the local Herald. 


Some hundreds of men 
are engaged upon the works. The principal 
facade is in the Italian style, and of red brick 
with white dressings. In the centre are two 


|ornamental towers, and on either side in two 
| rows will be ten windows, the top ones being 
| segmental, and the lower semicircular-headed. 


Between the towers will be three large windows 
to correspond. The works are being carried out 
under the engineer of the company, Mr. E. 
Wilson, the superintendence of them being 
entrusted to Mr. Dixon. 

Ipswich.— A new Gothic street pump and 
drinking-fountain combined has been erected 
by Mr. West, on the site of the old parish pump, 
at the entrance of St. Matthew’s Church-lane. 
The cost, 45/., has been defrayed by subscription. 

Birmingham.—The directors of the Masonic 
Hall and Club Company (Limited) hope to be 


| able to have the first stone of the Masonic Hall 


laid about the month of July. Working draw- 
ings and specifications are now in course of pre- 


| paration by Messrs. Naden & Holmes, the joint 


architects, under the supervision of a building 
sub-committee. 

Leeds.—The White Cloth Hall will be demo- 
lished for the carrying out of the new branch 
and central station of the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company, but a new hall will be erected on 
a portion of the site of the present General 
Infirmary, and the adjacent gardens. Other new 
buildings are contemplated upon the same site, 
including suites of offices and a large inn. Some 
improvements will also be made, including a 
new street between the present Coloured Cloth 
Hall and the New White Cloth Hall, with a 
ready means of access from one building to the 
other. 





Hypro-Carson Gas.—Mr. W. Henderson, of 
Valparaiso, introduces dry steam to the retorts 
containing the coal or other substances, heated 
to their own intensity, preventing any reduction 
of the temperature during the process of making 
the gas: by this means he obtains an illumi- 
nating gas, consisting of a combination of the 
hydrogen of water with the volatile carbon of 
coals, cannels, and oleaginous substances. The 
chief feature is the use of retorts with false 
bottoms, beneath which the steam is admitted. 
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JOSIAH WEDGWOOD.* 


HiruveErto it has been believed by some that 
Wedgwood was born in a mean hovel, surrounded 
by the rudest associations, and whilst yet a child 
consigned to the coarsest drudgery. The facts, 


as his new biographer, Miss Meteyard, finds, were | 
His father was a man in | 
His re- | 
latives Aaron Wedgwood and Dr. Thomas Wedg- | 
wood, junior, were persons of position in Burslem, | 


essentially different. 
easy, if not in affluent, circumstances. 





their native place. John and Thomas Wedg- 
wood, the sons of Aaron, who commenced 


business in 1740, and in eighteen to twenty | 
years from that date had acquired a fortune and | 
built the handsomest house in Burslem, were, | 
when Josiah Wedgwood was a child, active and | 
intelligent young men, busy in improving their | 
A few years later, when they had | 
erected their conspicuous dwelling, and earned | 


staple. 


comparative leisure, their hospitable hearth be- 


came a gathering-place for men of keen and | 


active intelligence. Here Brindley, Thomas 
Gilbert, the Duke of Bridgewater’s agent, John 
and Hugh Henshall, father and son, met to 
discuss the various plans, then afloat, for con- 
structing and improving roads and flint mills, 
and the first surveys for canal navigation. Other 
of Josiah Wedgwood’s relations held equally in- 
fiuential positions in their native place. Thomas 
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| even throughout his life indeed, if we except its 
| one great feature, his skill and celebrity as a 
| potter, and the conversion of it into a branch of 
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and John Wedgwood were masters of their art. | the fine arts. Sprightly and yet grave, Josiah was 
Prior to the advent of their young kinsman, they | 4 general favourite. Among his companions, he 
had done much to improve various descriptions | Was distinguished for uncommon vivacity and 
of ware; especially white stone ware, in which | humour. They were attached to him by his 
they led the export trade of the district. Their | warm and generous temper ; and his reputed 
unglazed specimens were excellent; and they | sagacity marked him out as a leader in their 
were the first who by experiment ascertained the | boyish sports. It is handed down that he thus 
various qualities of the clays found in their pre betrayed his extraordinary eye for con- 
neighbourhood. To them is due the introduction | struction by his use of the scissors. Borrowing 
of pyrometrical beads, as tests in firing; and | 4 pair, and with paper torn from a copy-book, 
they had gradually learnt, by mischances in he would cut out the most surprising things; as 


their own pot-work, the necessity of using only | an army at combat, a fleet at sea, a house and 
garden, or a whole pot-work, and the shapes of 
These cuttings when 











Vase from Work by Count de Caius. 


water which was free from the soluble bicar- | 


bonate of lime. 
Josiah Wedgwood was born in Churchyard 


House, Burslem, the residence and property of 


his parents, Thomas and Mary Wedgwood, in 
July, 1730. He was the last of a family of five 
or six children then under ten years of age, 
besides several older. There was nothing 
eventful in the childhood of Josiah,—scarcely 





* “The Life of Josiah Wedgwood.” By Eliza Mete. 
yard. Vol.I. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1965. 


}the ware made in it. 
| wetted were stuck the whole length of the 
| sloping desks, to the exquisite delight of the 
scholars, but often to the real or affected wrath 
of the master. Josiah was apprenticed in 1744 
| to his eldest brother Thomas. It was then cus- 
| tomary to place boys apprentice at an early age 
| to almost every trade, more especially to that of 
|a potter; because, if throwing were to be one of 
|the branches taught, it necessitated that the 
| learner should be very young, in order that the 
{touch should be trained to an _ exquisite 
| delicacy, and the muscles of the wrists so formed 
;and strengthened as to insure altogether the 
utmost manipulative skill. This was beginning, 
in his own strong phrase, ‘‘ at the lowest round 
of the ladder.” With such an _ exquisite 
eye for proportion as he possessed, his skill in 
throwing or forming the vessel upon the potter’s 
wheel soon became extraordinary, and rivalled 
that of the best workmen in the neighbourhood. 
Though subsequently disused, he always main- 
tained his marvellous skill inthis direction; sothat 
| at the distance of forty years he could still give a 
| practical example to his throwers; and, by merely 
| poising a newly-thrown vessel in his left hand, 
| he would tell at a glance its defects or beauties. 
| If it failed even minutely in its geometrical pro- 
| portions, he would, before his leg was taken off, 
| break it up with the stick which he then always 
| carried, remarking as he did so, “ This won’t do 
| for Josiah Wedgwood.” 
It was not until he had been some time an 
| apprentice that his leg began to show symptoms 
| of that disease which put an end to his practice 
jas a thrower, and finally deprived him of the 
limb altogether. The disease in his leg, however, 
during his apprenticeship, appears to have been 
an advantage to him, as it led to his attention 
being turned to other branches of his trade, and 
also, no doubt, to a sedentary and studious habit 
of life. From the thrower’s bench he was 
| taken to the moulder’s board, and to this period 
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Ancient Tile Pavement from Prior Cruden’s Chapel, Ely Cathedral. 


probably belongs the specimen known as “Josiah 
Wedgwood’s first teapot,” still reverently pre- 
served at Etruria. It is in the form of a tree- 
stump, with branched handle, spreading into 
leaves on the sides, and a rustic lid. Towards 
the close of his apprenticeship, young Wedgwood 
seems to have turned his attention to the im- 
provement of the ordinary cream-ware, then 
manufactured in considerable quantities in Staf- 
fordshire. His master-brother, however, con- 
tinually reproved him for his idle and unprofitable 
curiosity in trying new processes, and earnestly 
exhorted him to stick to the instructions of those 





Vase in black Basaltes, by Wedgwood. 


who knew, better than he did, what it was best 
to do. At the close of his apprenticeship, 
Josiah expressed a desire to become a partner 
with his brother ; but that wise gentleman seems 
to have flattered himself that he knew better 
than to link his fortunes with those of such a 
young schemer as Josiah had already proved 
himself to be, and he therefore declined the 
proposal. 





In 1751 or 1752, the young man took upon 
himself the management of Alder’s pot-work, as 
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a sort of partner, at probably a very low salary. 
But it was soon seen that a master-hand had 
some amongst them. Even the blue scratched 
and common wares began to show a density of 
body, a clearness of glaze, and an improvement 
in form. The barbarous art which adorned 
them also betokened a change for the better. 
Sales increased; and as to productions of a 
higher class of ware, such as small articles for 
ornamental and useful purposes, they were 
something new to the works, and found ready 
purchasers in Birmingham, Manchester, and 
elsewhere. The cupidity of his employers was 
excited. They urged the young man to fresh 
exertions in this direction, without increasing 
his share in the profits; whilst personally he was 
hindered in many ways by their ignorance, 
interference, and by the absence of those neces- 
saries without which no improvement in an art 
or science can be carried onwards. As com- 
monly the case with knaves, however, they 
mistook the character of the man they sought 
to overreach. Incapable himself of meanness, 





[middle classes. He had for a considerable 
period, as we have seen, turned his attention 
towards the improvement of the ordinary cream- 
coloured ware, manufactured at various pot- 
| works in Burslem and its neighbourhood ; but 
|his experiments had been desultory,—rather 
directed to future purposes tham immediate re- 
sults. He new, however, concentrated all his 
energies for a period im this one direction. 
| Every essential of body, glaze, form, and orna- 
'ment was alike the object of his care; but 
through the various necessary processes his 
patience was often sorely tried, his repeated 
failures most disheartening. Qne kiln after 
another was pulled down m order to correct 
some defeet, cr effect some necessary improve- 
ment. His losses from this seurce alone were at 
this period very heavy, and the ware itself was 
often destroyed before he could bring his firing 
processes to the requisite degree of perfection. 
| His chemical combinations often baffled him, 
and his experiments, both im body and glaze, 
would, after the greatest pains, turn out entire 





trickery, or profiting by others’ loss, and already | failures. Yet, umwearied and indomitable in 
well aware that his art, like land in the | spirit, he persevered, and success came. He had 


care of the agriculturist, must have capital as | to invent, and, if not that, to improve, almost | 


well as labour bestowed upon it, if generous | 
produce was to be expected, he revolted at length | 
against their cupidity. The partnership was 
brought to an end, much more speedily than is | 
generally supposed: it probably did not last | 
more than a year. 


every tool, instrument, and apparatus, and to seek 
for smiths and machinists to work under his 
guidance. Lathes, whirlers, punchers, gravers, 
models, moulds, drying-pans, and many other 


things were all variously improved. He often | 


passed the whole day at the bench beside his 


A new partnership followed close upon the | men, and in many cases imatructed them indi- 
old one, and he who offered it was, this time, a vidually. The first pattern of each original 


very worthy man, named Thomas Wheildon, who 


|piece he almost always made himself; and, 





six hours, printed upwards of 1,200 earthenware 
tiles of different colours and patterns, which, 
upon a moderate computation, was more than 
100 good workmen could have done of the same 
patterns in the same space of time by the usual 
way of painting with the pencil.” 

The Brick-house, or Bell-house, works, once 
in the possession of a namesake of Wedgwood’s, 
were leased by him about the year 1762, and 
there he carried on his business till his final 
removal from Burslem in 1773. In 1764 Wedg- 
wood married, a step which, it seems, he never 
had cause to repent; and he afterwards pur- 
chased the estate of Ridge House, near Burslem, 
for 3,0007., and thereon erected his celebrated 
works, which he named Etruria. He had pre- 
viously taken an active lead with Brindley, the 
engineer, and Bentley, in carrying out the pro- 
ject of the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, which 
‘runs through Etruria. Before the erection of 
his works on this site, Wedgwood’s fame was so 
fally established that he was taken in hand, not 
only by the nobility but by the royal family, 
for whom he made various choice specimens of 
his art. 

While trying to induce Mr. Bentley to leave 
his business as a merchant—mainly in the pot- 
tery ware—at Liverpool, in 1766-7, and become 
a partner with him when the works at Etruria 
should be set agoing, he thus sketched out the 
precise objects which they should have in view 
| as manufacturers :— 


* ¢The articles to begin the work will be-—Root flower- 
| pots of various sorts ornamental and plaim, Essence pots, 
| Bough pots, flowerpots, and Cornucopias. 

Vases and ornaments of various sizes, colours, mixtures 








made snuff-boxes for Birmingham hardwaremen, | though no great draughtsman, the enamellers | and forms, ad infini 


and knife-handles for Sheffield cutlers. Toys 
and chimney-piece ornaments, candlesticks, tea 
and coffee pots, table-plates, and various other 
articles, were also manufactured by Wheildon. 


Amongst his apprentices were Josiah Spode, in | 


| could work from his designs. 
By the close of 1761, Mr. Wedgwood had 
brought his cream ware to a considerable degree 
_of perfection. The body had a lightness hitherto 
| unknown, the glaze an exquisite brilliancy, and 


infinitum, 
| Themproeeed to Toilet furniture, and empich these & 
| other ormaments with gold burnt in. 
“—— may be made, 

Snuff and other boxes. 

Fish, Fowl, and Beasts, with two leged Animals in 
various attitudes. 

Ten thousand other suJstantial forms, that neither you 


after years the famous potter, and William | its forms were entirely new. The proportion of | nor I, nor anybody else, know anything of at present. 


Greatbach, whose name personally, as well as | 
by his descendants, was destined to be connected | 


native clay introduced into the body was pro- 
bably but fractional. Dorset and Devon clays, 


with Wedgwood’s Staffordshire Etruria by a} with a due proportion of flint,.were its chief 


century’s valuable services. Young Wedgwood’s 


components, and the glaze used was what was 


If all these things sho! fail us, I hope our good genius 
will direct us in the choice of others,’ 


Thus far Miss Meteyard, in her first volume, 
has carried the biography of her hero; and thus 





local fame, at the time of entering into partner- | known as “ Greatbach’s china glaze,” but which | far only shall we go at present with it, since our 
ship with Wheildon, must have been even then | Mr. Wedgwood subsequently greatly improved. 


considerable ; for one of the partnership agree- 
ments was, that he should practise, for the joint 
behoof, such secret processes as genius and ex- 
perimental industry had made his, but this with- 
out the necessity of revealing to others what 
they were. The first result was a new kind of 
green ware, exquisitely moulded in perfect imi- 
tation of such natural objects as leaves and 
fruit. But its rarest speciality was its glazing. 
For glossiness and brillianey of colour, nothing 
like it had as yet been seen. Everything made 
by the partners partook of Wedgwood’s improve- 
ments. His personal intercourse with Birming- 
ham, afterwards of great value to him, was then 
established. In the midst of enthusiastic and 
incessant labours, Mr. Wedgwood unfortunately 
injured his weak limb, and was laid up formonths, 
a period which hedevoted, however, to self-culture. 
During this interval many of his secret pro- 
cesses and mixtures were of necessity revealed 
to workmen, who soon spread them imto use 
amongst the potteries, to the great improvement 
of the manufacture generally. The partnership 
with Wheildon expired in 1759, and was not 
renewed. Wheildon, an mambitious man, had 
already amassed money and was averse to 
further speculations of an uncertain nature. On 
the other hand, his young and ingenious partner 
saw, with prescient eye, the capabilities of his 
art, could capital as well as taste be only brought 
to its aid. He had come forth from his sick 
chamber a stronger man intellectually, and 
meditation had given him a firmer hold as it 
were upon the laws and secrets of his art, and 
even before the expiry of his partnership he had 
begun to produce higher and more ornamental 
art works than heretofore. 

In 1759, Wedgwood may be said to have com- 
menced his independent career as a potter, 
having then begun business by himself in the Ivy 
House Works previously belonging to cousins of 
his own name. 

The manufacture of white ware, relief tiles, 
and small ornamental articles, was carried on at 
the new works. But Wedgwood saw clearly that 
it was not thesé classes of ware which would 
either open or secure a new and great market. 
What was wanting was a ware of a superior 
description, so excellent in all respects as to be 
suited to the tables of the upper classes; and 
which, when improvements and facility in pro- 
duction should enable the manufacturer to sell it 
at a cheaper rate, might reach those of the 


Amongst its ingredients were red or white lead, 


under one form or another,—flint-glass, tin, and 
Isle of Wight sand. 


potiers, tureens, sauce-boats, and salt-cellars, 
were principally modelled from natural objects, 
as shells, leaves, and the husks and seed-valves 
of plants. In his occasional journeys from home, 
Mr. Wedgwood lost no opportunity of secking 
out, in shops and noted collections, for such 
specimens of Oriental amd Dresden ware as 
might furnish him with new ideas as to form, 
colour, and manipulative skill, even if he could 
not obtain the privilege of modelling therefrom. 
And so far as he yet resorted to enamelling, the 
softest and most subdued colours were em- 
ployed. 

He opened an export and retail business in 
London by help of his brother, John Wedgwood ; 
and at Liverpool by help of Thomas Bentley, 
who afterwards became his partner at Etruria. 

An art was making its way in Liverpool, of 
which, as applied to the decoration of his im- 
proved cream-ware, Mr. Wedgwood soon found 
the great utility. This was the application to 
glazed earthenware of impressions taken upon 
paper from engraved copper plates; the ware, 
after printing, being passed through the muffle 
or enamelling oven to fix the colours. The dis- 
covery of this art had been made in 1752, .or 
indeed previously, by Mr. John Sadler, a master 
priuter of Liverpool, who, from observing some 
children stick waste prints, which he had given 
to them, upon broken pieces of earthenware they 
had brought from the pot-works near at hand, 
had conceived the idea of this new application of 
the printer’s art. For a time he occupied him- 
self with experiments, in which, after many 
fruitless trials, he succeeded. Taking heartily 
to their new trade, he and a partner, also a 
printer, prosecuted it with the utmost zeal. 
They printed plaques, tiles, mugs, teapots, and 
other earthenware for ordinary domestic use ; 
and used various colours, but more generally 
cobalt blue, in imitation of Delft ware; the 
great object being to undersell the Dutch, who 
at this date imported tiles in vast quantities into 
the country for the purpose of ornamenting fire- 
places. That this admirable discovery was 
likely to effect a perfect revolution in cheapening 
articles of ordinary earthenware was proved by 
the fact that the partners, “within the space of 





—lead entering into all the glazes of the period | 


The forms of the chief pieces, such as com- | 


_ Sketch is a mere abstract transcript from her able 
| and interesting, though somewhat diffase volume. 
That she is a very fitting and capable biographer 
of the great potter isevident. She haga practical 
knowledge of pottery, and for fifteen ycars has 
had the work in view. She has had abundance 
of niaterials, in the shape of family papers and 
private correspondence, placed at her disposal by 
members of the Wedgwood family, by Mr. C. 
Darwin, F.R.8., Mr. Joseph Mayer, and others ; 
and the volume, which is first-rate as to paper 
and print, is full of engravings illustrative of the 
text. We print fourof them as examples, repre- 
senting a picture cameo; the ancient pavement 
in Cruden’s Chapel, Ely Cathedral; and two 
vases, one of the latter being from an early 
| Wedgwood in Mr. Roger Smith’s collection, and 
|the other from Count de Caylus’s work, and 
,which is given by Miss Meteyard as having 
influenced the one produced by Wedgwood. The 
biography is preceded by an introductory sketch 
_ of the art of pottery in England ; amd the second 
and completing volame, the author tells us, in 
her preface, “will be a perfect shrine of the 
masterpieces of Wedgwood’s art.” From this 
preface we may take, as a conclusion, a quotation 
in reference to the use of terra cotta by 
architects :— 

“ He wished to induce the architects of his day, amongst 
them the brothers Adams, who built the Adelphi, and Sir 
William Chambers, to introduce terra-cotta ornaments 
and bas-reliefs into the and other parts of houses 
and buildings. But, like his friend Erasmus Darwin, he 
was greater than his time, and the architects would not 
listen. Let us, therefore, in this day realise the dreams 
of the great master, and at this point take up his art. 
Whilst nature is eternal and ever prolific, imitation is 
unworthy of the artist. As the men of scienee purify the 
atmosphere of our cities and towns, as assuredly they 
will, let our public buildings become in the best sense 
palaces of art, and the interior of our houses shrines of 
simple taste in ornament and colour, Wall-linings of 
terra-cotta would do away with the barbarous taste of the 
eee and , and floors of exquisite tile- 
work w serve to border the warm embracing carpet. 
Here would be work enough for the potter and the artist; 
and in the chastity of colour and the purity of design we 


might rival astiquity, whilst true to the spirit of our 
generation,” 











MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 


Tuis building, now approaching completion, 
occupies the angle of the new ah cheneues a 
new open “ place” of considerable size, in course 
of formation in Manchester, and in the centre of 
which the Prince Consort Memorial is being 
erected by the same architect. 

The hall is a building chiefly appropriated to 
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collegiate purposes, and has been erected by 
subscription, by the Unitarians, in commemora- 
tion of the ejected clergy of 1662. 

The basement and ground-stories are to be let 
as offices, or warehouse, having separate en- 
trances from the side street. The first-floor con- 
tains a large lecture-hall, a library, rooms for 
professors and students, porter’s house, and 
sundry minor rooms. The top floor is entirely 
occupied by a lofty lecture-hall, capable of 
accommodating from 700 to 800 persons. 

The hall has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. Thos. Worthington, architect, by Messrs. 
Bowden, Edwards, & Forster, contractors. 








PAPER-STAINING, 


THE reports for 1864 of the inspectors of fac- 
tories contain many interesting particulars 
respecting factory labour. Of paper staining it 
is said :— 

The operations in a paper-staining establish- 
ment are very similar to those carried on in a 
calico printwork. The printing is either by 
block, when it is done by manual labour, or by 
the cylinder, which is moved by power. At 
Over Darwen (near Manchester), at Manchester, 
and at Leeds, a large number of children are 
employed, and steam power is used in con- 
nexion with machinery. 

In paper-staining works the block printers, 
always men, are paid by the piece, and the men 
pay the boys they require to assist them; but 
the boys employed in connexion with the print- 
ing by cylinders, which are moved by steam 
power, are engaged and paid by the principal ; 
and Mr. Potter, of Over Darwen, having full 
control over the latter class of boys, applied to 
them as strictly as if they had been under 
the Factory Act the half-time system, by which 
each child under thirteen years of age attended 
school daily for three hours. 

In the metropolis there are important paper- 
staining works, but conducted upon an entirely 
different system from those in the north. At 
some it has been the custom for work to begin 
at 7 a.m., and others not till 8 a.m.: the boys 
are generally required to go earlier to light the 
fires and sweep the shops, &c., and they are an 
older class of boys than those employed in the 
north. The chief objection in London to the Act 
is the necessity to commence at 6 a.m.: the 
men have been so long accustomed to begin late 
and to continue to work late, and to make over- 


time, that they do not readily fall into a more | 


regular system ; but the masters all acknowledge 
that the regularity which must be observed 
under the factory regulations would be of im- 
mense advantage to them, with this proviso, 
if the same amount of work can be produced. 
This (says one inspector) I do not doubt. 
Where men are employed at piece work, and can 
work pretty well as they like, either diligently 
or lazily, a portion of a protracted day’s work 
is passed in unnecessary idleness. But when 
work must cease at 6 p.m., 1 know from expe- 
rience that the working hours are hours of work, 
and that the time formerly passed in procras- 
tinating and idling, is occupied with vigour and 
intelligence and with equal results at the end of 
the week. 





VALUE OF LAND ABOUT LIVERPOOL. 


Last week an inquest commencedat St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, before Mr. W. Aston, the sherifi’s 
assessor, and a jury of merchants and others, to 
assess the value of a quantity of land, as well as 
the amount of depreciation, belonging to Mr. 
Edward Griffin, near Mossley-hill, Allerton, 
through whose estate the Edge-hill and Garston 
branch of the London and North-Western Com- 
pany passes. Mr. Griftin’s claim upon the com- 
pany for the land actually taken, as well as 
compulsory sale, depreciation, and severance, 
was between 14,0007. and 15,000]. Messrs. 
John Cunningham, Young, Scourfield, Leyland, 
& Williams, had been summoned on behalf of 
the claimant; and Messrs. 8. Holme, Picton, 
Culshaw, Shelmerdine, and other gentlemen, on 
behalf of the railway company. Mr. Leofric 
Temple stated the case for the claimant, and 
called witnesses who stated that the approach to 
a@ very large portion of the estate had been 
almost cut off, 70 acres being severed on one 
side of the line, and 80 acres on the other. 
Mr. John Cunningham thought Mr. Griffin 
was entitled to 11,7531.; Mr. Owen Williams, 
13,5821.; Mr. John Scourfield, builder and valuer, 


13,9911. 


from 7501. to 8001. an acre, which would 
be from 130,0007. to 140,0001. 
person could not do better just now than buy 
land five or six miles from Liverpool and hold it 
for some time. It must increase in value. He 
had had 3s. per yard offered for land further from 
Liverpool than this, and he had refused it. The 
company called rebutting testimony, and the 
jury awarded 6,7501., being 3,7421. 15s. for the 
land actually taken, and the balance for de- 
preciation in value through severance of the 
remainder. 








THE PREMIUMS OF 
THE ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


on the 6th of March last, appointed Messrs. 


Maclean (Mr. Cousin, convener), a committee to 
judge in the competition, and to determine the 
subjects of competition for the following year. 
The subjects of competition and the awards were 
the following :— 


‘1, For the best Geometrical Drawing, by apprentices 
of not more than three years’ standing. 


The committee considered that the drawings of Daniel 
Macmahon, apprentice to Mr. John Lessels, architect, 
Edinburgh, and William Addis, apprentice to Mr. D. 


in point of merit, and awarded a book to each. 


the Plan. 

Six drawings were submitted, and the committee con- 
sidered the drawings of Andrew Dewar, apprentice to 
Mr. Robert Paterson, architect, Edinburgh, and Alex- 
ander Sutherland, apprentice to Mr. D. MacGibbon, 
architect, Edinburgh, equal in merit, and awarded a book 
to each. 

3. For the best Drawings of a small portion of any 
Ecclesiastical Building, measured and drawn from the 
originals, 

Three sets of drawings were submitted. The committee 
awarded a book to David Home, apprentice to Messrs. 
Lightbody & Gorrie, architects, Edinburgh; but they 
think it right to observe that the drawings of Elgin 
Cathedral, by Robert Wishart, South Guildry-street, Elgin, 
deserve favourable mention for the great pains and labour 
which have been bestowed upon them. 





rian church, 


had cousiderable difficulty in making a selection, as none 
of the competitors had strictly complied with the con- 
ditions as to style and otherwise. The committee con- 
sidered that on the whole the drawings of William Urqu- 


Edinburgh, were the most meritorious, and awarded him 
a hook. 

As an encouragement to the young men, the council 
have resolved to present each of the competitors under 
the several above heads, with a copy of last year’s ‘ Llus- 
trations of Scottish Buildings.’ ”’ 








“SPECIFICATIONS AND 
MYSTIFICATIONS.” 


Unver this title we have received a long 
letter signed “A Builder,’ asking, chiefly, 
“‘whether an architect when he hands to a 
builder a specification and drawings does not 
pledge himself that the specification is a clear 
description, and thet the drawings are such as 
can be worked to; and whether he, and not the 
builder, be responsible for their correctness :” 
also complaining of treatment received in 
working under such instructions. Builders 
should see that the specifications and drawings 
are clear before they sign contracts. In the 
present case, if “A Builder’s” statements are 
correct, the law will protect him. 





LLOYD’S PROVING HOUSE, 

As will be remembered by readers of the par- 
liamentary debates, about a fortnight ago the 
President of the Board of Trade stated that, 
unless the testing machine of Lloyd’s Register 
were altered, it would not be licensed. . But out 
of regard for such aconsiderable body as Lloyd’s, 
the Board of Trade have determined to obtain 
the best opinions on the matter. We under- 
stand that the Board have thus requested Sir 
William Armstrong, Mr. W. Fairbairn, Mr. Hick, 
of Bolton, as also Mr. Hawkshaw, Mr. Penn, 
and Mr. F. A. Paget, of London, to examine the | 
machine in order to fully report on its presumed 
deficiencies. 





INSTITUTION OF CiviIL ENGINEERS.—The Pre- 
sident’s annual conversazione is fixed to be held 
at the House of the Institution on Tuesday | 


j 





evening next. | 


In cross-examination by Mr. Lloyd, 
this witness said the entire estate was worth 


He believed a 


Tue Institute, last year, offered prizes under 
the four heads after mentioned ; and the council, 


Three sets of drawings were submitted for examination. | 


Bryce, architect, George-street, Edinburgh, were equal 


2. For the best Perspective Line Drawing raised from 


4. For the best Original Design,—Subject, a Presbyte- | 


Six sets of drawings were submitted. The committee 


STAINED GLASS. 


Gloucester Cathedral.—The memorial window 
to Dean Plumtree has been placed in the east 
cloister of this cathedral. The artist is Mr. 
Hardman, of Birmingham, who, we believe, has 
furnished the whole of the windows in this part 
of the cathedral, with one exception. In each 
of the eight principal lights of the new window 
is a figure, bearing a scroll. The first four are 
prophets, the others are female figures. The 
text is :— For unto usa child is born,” &c. The 
windows in this cloister form a connected series. 
The second (to Dean Plumtree) contains the 
prophecy referring to the birth of the Saviour, 
just quoted; the fourth (to Dean Rice), the 
Nativity; the fifth (to the Rev. T. Evans), the 
Saviour taken by his Parents to the Temple, and 
discoursing with the Doctors; the seventh (to 
the Rev. Dr. Claxson), the Baptism of the Saviour 
and his Preaching ; the eighth (to Dean Lux. 
more), the Saviour’s admonition to the disciples 








Cousin, Paterson, Dick Peddie, MacGibbon, and | t° become as little children, and his exhortation, 


, 


and 
the 


| “ Suffer little children to come unto me ;’ 
}the ninth (to Archdeacon Wetherell), 
| Temptation. 

| Glanmire (R.C.) Church, County Cork.—The 
| Roman Catholic Church at Glanmire has lately 
been enriched by the addition of two stained 
windows of unusually large dimensions. The 
windows are semicircular at the top, and con- 
tain, in one the “Transfiguration,” and in the 
other, “The Agony in the Garden.” The figures 
are nearly life-size, and that of our Saviour, in 
the “Transfiguration,” is placed within an 
| aureole, radiated, and surrounded with stars and 
conventional clouds. A broad worked border 
forms a framing to the picture, intended to har- 
monize with the massive simplicity of the 
style of the building, which is Norman. The 
executants were Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of 
Manchester. 

Mullingar Church (county Westineath, Ircland). 
The Hopkins memorial window consists of a 
series of foliature which is thus explained :— 
The oak, denoting strength; the lily, purity; 
the passion-flower, endurance; and the vine, 
faith. The artists were Messrs. O’Connoz, of 
London. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 


Kelso.—The foundation stone of a new Free 


hart, in the oflice of Messrs. Paterson & Shields, architects, ¢ Church at Kelso has been laid by the Hon. Lord 


| Ardmillan. The site of the new building is in 
Roxburgh-street. The erection is in progress. 
The design is by Mr. Pilkington, of Edinburgh, 
and is one of those fan-shaped designs which 
{that architect has recently introduced in Scot- 
lland. It somewhat resembles in its general 
| features the Barclay Free Church, Edinburgh. 
The church will be seated to accommodate 750 
|persons. Two kinds of stone are to be used in 
| the construction of the building,—a yellow, from 
Fairloans Quarries, and a grey stone from a 
| quarry near Coldstream. Red stone will also be 
| used, to a limited extent, to render the contrast 
| of colour more effective. The cost of the build- 
|ing is estimated at between 4,0001. and 5,000I. 
| The main building, it is expected, will be so far 
completed in August next as to permit of the 
entry of the congregation; but the tower and 
spire will probably not be finished till a year 
later. 








NEW UNION WORKHOUSE, MORPETH. 


For the last twenty years the guardians of the 
Morpeth Union have had it in contemplation to 
build a new workhouse. From motives of eco- 
nomy, possibly, in the first imstance, when 
unions were established, a house was purchased, 
which, with additions and alterations, hag 
hitherto served the purpose; but owing to the 
increase in the union and the utter impossi- 
bility of proper classification being kept up in so 
irregular a structure, this has been condemned 
by the Poor Law Board. Several sets of designs 
have been procured, from time to time, within 
these twenty years; none of which, however, 
have fulfilled the required conditions. Mean- 
while, the want of accommodation in the house 


led to the giving of out-door relief on a large 


scale. Last autumn the guardians consulted 
Mr. F. R. Wilson, Alnwick, whose designs for a 
new classified workhouse were approved by the 
Poor Law Board. The purchase of an adjoining 
site, to admit of extension, having taken place, 
and the necessary formalities having been obe 
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a sort of partner, at probably a very low salary. [middle classes. He had for a considerable 


But it was soon seen that a master-hand had 
come amongst them. Even the blue scratched 
and common wares began to show a density of 
body, a clearness of glaze, and an improvement 
in form. The barbarous art which adorned 
them also betokened a change for the better. 
Sales increased; and as to productions of a 
higher class of ware, such as small articles for 


period, as we have seen, turned his attention 
towards the improvement of the ordinary cream- 
coloured ware, manufactured at various pot- 
works in Burslem and its neighbourhood ; but 
his experiments had been desultory,—rather 
directed to future purposes tham immediate re- 
sults. He new, however, concentrated all his 
energies for a period im this one direction. 


ornamental and useful purposes, they were | Every essential of body, glaze, form, and orna- 


something new to the works, and found ready 
purchasers in Birmingham, Manchester, and 
elsewhere. The cupidity of his employers was 
excited. They urged the young man to fresh 
exertions in this direction, without increasing 
his share in the profits; whilst personally he was 
hindered in many ways by their ignorance, 
interference, and by the absence of those neces- 
saries without which no improvement in an art 
or science can be carried onwards. As com- 
monly the case with kmaves, however, they 
mistook the character of the man they sought 
to overreach. Incapable himself of meanness, 
trickery, or profiting by others’ loss, and already 
well aware that his art, like land in the 
care of the agriculturist, must have capital as 
well as labour bestowed upon it, if generous 


ment was alike the object of his care; but 
through the various necessary processes his 
patience was often sorely tried, his repeated 
failures most dish j Qne kiln after 
another was pulled down im order to correct 
some defeet, or effect some necessary improve- 
ment. His losses from this seuree alone were at 
this period very heavy, and the ware itself was 
often destroyed before he could bring his firing 
processes to the requisite degree of perfection. 
His chemical combinations often baffled him, 
and his experiments, both im body and glaze, 
would, after the greatest pains, turn ont entire 
failures. Yet, umwearied and indomitable in 
spirit, he persevered, and success came. He had 
to invent, and, if not that, to improve, almost 





every tool, instrument, and apparatus, and to seek 


produce was to be expected, he revolted at length | for smiths and machinists to work under his 
against their cupidity. The partnership was | guidance. Lathes, whirlers, punchers, gravers, 
brought to an end, much more speedily than is | models, moulds, drying-pans, and many other 
generally supposed: it probably did not last | things were all variously improved. He often 


more than a year. 

A new ip followed close upon the 
old one, and he who offered it was, this time, a 
very worthy man, named Thomas Wheildon, who 
made snuff-boxes for Birmi hardwaremen, 
and knife-handles for Sheffield cutlers. Toys 
and chimney-piece ornaments, candlesticks, tea 
and coffee pots, table-plates, and various other 
articles, were also manufactured by Wheildon. 
Amongst his apprentices were Josiah Spode, in 
after years the famous potter, and William 
Greatbach, whose name personally, as well as 
by his descendants, was destined to be connected 
with Wedgwood’s Staffordshire Etruria by a 
century’s valuable services. Young Wedgwood’s 
local fame, at the time of entering into partner- 
ship with Wheildon, must have been even then 
considerable ; for one of the partnership agree- 
ments was, that he should practise, for the joint 
behoof, such secret processes as genius and ex- 
perimental industry had made his, but this with- 
out the necessity of revealing to others what 
they were. The first result was a new kind of 
green ware, exquisitely moulded in perfect imi- 
tation of such natural objects as leaves and 
fruit. But its rarest speciality was its glazing. 
For glossiness and brillianey of colour, nothing 
like it had as yet been seen. Everything made 
by the partners partook of Wedgwood’s improve- 
ments. His personal intercourse with Birming- 
ham, afterwards of great value to him, was then 
established. In the midst of enthusiastic and 
incessant labours, Mr. Wedgwood unfortunately 
injured his weak limb, and was laid up for months, 
a period which hedevoted, however, to self-culture. 
During this interval many of his secret pro- 
cesses and mixtures were of necessity revealed 
to workmen, who soon spread them into use 
amongst the potteries, to the great improvement 
of the manufacture generally. The partnership 
with Wheildon expired in 1759, and was not 
renewed. Wheildon, an mmambitious man, had 
already amassed money and was averse to 
further speculations of an uncertain nature. On 
the other hand, his young and ingenious partner 
saw, with prescient eye, the capabilities of his 
art, could capital as well as taste be only brought 
to its aid. He had come forth from his sick 
chamber a stronger man intellectually, and 
meditation had given him a firmer hold as it 
were upon the laws and secrets of his art, and 
even before the expiry of his partnership he had 
begun to produce higher and more ornamental 
art works than heretofore. 

In 1759, W ‘ood may be said to have com- 
menced his i dent career as a potter, 
having then begun business by himself in the Ivy 
House Works previously belonging to cousins of 
his own name. 

The manufacture of white ware, relief tiles, 
and small ornamental articles, was carried on at 
the new works. But Wedgwood saw clearly that 
it was not thesé classes of ware which would 
either open or secure a new and great market. 
What was wanting was a ware of a superior 
description, so excellent in all respects as to be 
suited to the tables of the upper classes; and 
which, when improvements and facility in pro- 
duction should enable the manufacturer to sell it 
at a cheaper rate, might reach those of the 


#e 


| 


| passed the whole day at the bench beside his 
men, and in many cases instructed them indi- 
vidually. The first pattern of each original 
piece he almost always made himself; and, 
though no great draughtsman, the enamellers 
could work from his desi 

By the clese of 1761, Mr. Wedgwood had 
brought his cream ware to a considerable degree 
of perfection. The body had a lightness hitherto 
unknown, the glaze an exquisite brilliancy, and 
its forms were entirely new. The proportion of 
native clay introduced into the body was pro- 
bably but fractional. Dorset and Devon clays, 
with a due proportion of flint, were its chief 
components, and the glaze used was what was 
known as “ Greatbach’s china glaze,” but which 
Mr. Wedgwood subsequently improved. 
Amongst its ingredients were red or white cad, 
—lead entering into all the glazes of the period 
under one form or another,—flint-giass, tin, and 
Isle of Wight sand. 

The forms of the chief pieces, such as com- 
potiers, tureens, sauce-boats, and salt-cellars, 
were principally modelled from natural objects, 
as shells, leaves, and the husks and seed-valves 
of plants. In his occasional journeys from home, 
Mr. Wedgwood lost no opportunity of seeking 
out, in shops and noted collections, for such 

ef Oriental amd Dresden ware as 
might furnish him with new ideas as to form, 
colour, and manipulative skill, even if he could 
not obtain the privilege of modelling therefrom. 
And so far as he yet resorted to enamelling, the 
softest and most subdued colours were em- 
ployed. 

He opened an export and retail business in 
London by help of his brother, John Wedgwood ; 
and at Liverpool by help of Thomas Bentley, 
who afterwards became his partner at Etruria. 

An art was making its way in Liverpool, of 
which, as applied to the decoration of his im- 
proved cream-ware, Mr. Wedgwood soon found 
the great utility. This was the application to 
glazed earthenware of impressions taken upon 
paper from engraved copper plates; the ware, 
after printing, being passed through the muffle 
or enamelling oven to fix the colours. The dis- 
covery of this art had been made in 1752, .or 
indeed previously, by Mr. John Sadler, a master 
priuter of Liverpool, who, from observing some 
children stick waste prints, which he had given 
to them, upon broken pieces of earthenware they 
had brought from the pot-works near at hand, 
had conceived the idea of this new application of 
the printer’s art. For a time he occupied him- 
self with experiments, in which, after many 
fruitless trials, he succeeded. Taking heartily 
to their new trade, he and a partner, also a 
printer, prosecuted it with the utmost zeal. 
They printed plaques, tiles, mugs, teapots, and 
other earthenware for ordinary domestic use ; 
and used various colours, but more generally 
cobalt blue, in imitation of Delft ware; the 
great object being to undersell the Dutch, who 
— date not in vast quantities into 

country for purpose of ornamenting fire- 
places. That this admirable discovery was 
likely to effect a perfect revolution in cheapening 
articles of ordinary earthenware was proved by 





the fact that the partners, “within the space of 





six hours, printed upwards of 1,200 earthenware 
tiles of different colours and patterns, which, 
upon a moderate computation, was more than 
100 good workmen could have done of the same 
patterns in the same space of time by the usual 
way of painting with the pencil.” 

The Brick-house, or Bell-house, works, once 
in the possession of a namesake of Wedgwood’s, 
were leased by him about the year 1762, and 
there he carried on his business till his final 
removal from Burslem in 1773. In 1764 Wedg- 
wood married, a step which, it seems, he never 
had cause to ; and he afterwards pur- 
chased the estate of Ridge House, near Burslem, 
for 3,0007., and thereon erected his celebrated 
works, which he named Etruria. He had pre- 
viously taken an active lead with Brindley, the 
engineer, and Bentley, in carrying out the pro- 
ject of the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, which 
runs through Etruria. Before the erection of 
his works on this site, Wedgwood’s fame was so 
fully established thaé he was taken in hand, not 
only by the nobility but by the royal family, 
for whom he made various choice specimens of 
his art. 

While trying to induee Mr. Bentley to leave 
his business as a merchant—mainly in the pot- 
tery ware—at Liverpool, in 1766-7, and become 
a partner with him when the works at Etruria 
should be set agoing, he thus sketehed out the 
precise objects which they should have in view 
as manufacturers :— 

“©The articles to begin the work will be—Root flower- 
nt in oad | tale gmmme 

od gs nae, ene various aan nanis, mixtures 
and forms, ad infinitum, 

Them preeeed to Toilet furniture, and emmich these & 
other-ermaments with gold burnt in. 

_—- Teachests may be made. 

Snuff and other boxes. 

Fish, Fowl, and Beasts, with two leged Animals in 
various attitudes. 

Ten thousand other sutstantial forma, that neither you 
nor I, nor anybody else, know anything of at present. 

: all these things shot fail us, I hope our good genius 
will direct us in the choice of others,’ 

Thus far Miss Meteyard, in her first volume, 
has carried the biography of her hero; and thus 
far only shall we go at present with it, since our 
sketch is a mere abstract transcript from her able 
and interesting, though somewhat diffuse volume. 
That she is a very fitting and capable biographer 
of the great potter isevident. She has a practical 
knowledge of pottery, and for fifteen years has 
had the work in view. She has had abundance 
of materials, in the shape of family papers and 
private correspondenee, placed at her disposal by 
members of the Wi » by Mr. C. 
Darwin, F.R.8., Mr. Joseph Mayer, and others ; 
and the volume, which is first-rate as to paper 
and print, is full of engravings illustrative of the 
text. We print fourof them as examples, repre- 
senting a picture cameo; the ancient pavement 
in Cruden’s Chapel, Ely Cathedral; and two 
vases, one of the latter beimg from an early 
Wedgwood in Mr. Roger Smith’s collection, and 
the other from Count de Caylas’s work, and 
which is given by Miss Meteyard as having 
influenced the one by Wedgwood. The 


biography is p an introductory sketch 
of the art of in land ; amd the second 
and completing author tells us, in 
her preface, “will be a perfect shrine of the 
masterpieces of Wedgwood’s art.” From this 
preface we may take, as a conclusion, a quotation 
in reference to the use of terra cotta by 
architects :— 


“ He wished to induce the architects of his day, amongst 
them the brothers Adama, who built the Adelphi, and Sir 
William Chambers, to introduce terra-cotta ornaments 
and into the and other parts of houses 
and buildings. But, like his friend Erasmus Darwin, he 
was greater than his time, and the architects would not 
listen. Let us, therefore, in this day realise the dreams 
of the great master, and at this point take up his art. 
Whilst nature is e and ever prolific, imitation is 
unworthy of the artist. As the men of science purify the 
iy ripe of our cities and towns, as assuredly they 
will, let our public buildings become in the best sense 
palaces of art, and the interior of our houses shrines of 
simple taste in ornament and eolour, Wall-linings of 
terra-cotta would do away with the barbarous taste of the 
pape T and , and floors of exquisite tile- 
work w serve to border the warm embracing carpet. 
Here would be work enough for the potter and the artist; 
and in the chastity of colour and the purity of design we 
might rival aatiquity, whilst true te the spirit of our 
generation,” 








MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 


Tuts building, now approaching completion, 
occupies the angle of new Albert-square, a 
new open “ place” of considerable size, in course 


of formation in Manchester, and in the centre of 
which the Prince Consort Memorial is being 
erected by the same architect. 

The hall is a building chiefly appropriated to 
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collegiate purposes, and has been erected by 
subscription, by the Unitarians, in commemora- 
tion of the ejected clergy of 1662. 
The basement and ground-stories are to be let 
as offices, or warehouse, having separate en- 
trances from the side street. The first-floor con- 
tains a large lecture-hall, a library, rooms for 
professors and students, porter’s house, and 
sundry minor rooms. The top floor is entirely 
occupied by a lofty lecture-hall, capable of 
accommodating from 700 to 800 persons. 
The hall has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. Thos. Worthington, architect, by Messrs. 
Bowden, Edwards, & Forster, contractors. 








PAPER-STAINING. 


Tue reports for 1864 of the inspectors of fac- 
tories contain many interesting particulars 
respecting factory labour. Of paper staining it 
is said :— 

The operations in a paper-staining establish- 
ment are very similar to those carried on in a 
calico printwork. The printing is either by 
block, when it is done by manual labour, or by 
the cylinder, which is moved by power. At 
Over Darwen (near Manchester), at Manchester, 
and at Leeds, a large number of children are 
employed, and steam power is used in con- 
nexion with machinery, 

In paper-staining works the block printers, 
always men, are paid by the piece, and the men 
pay the boys they require to assist them; but 
the boys employed in connexion with the print- 
ing by cylinders, which are moved by steam 
power, are engaged and paid by the principal ; 
and Mr. Potter, of Over Darwen, having full 
control over the latter class of boys, applied to 
them as strictly as if they had been under 
the Factory Act the half-time system, by which 
each child under thirteen years of age attended 
school daily for three hours. 

In the metropolis there are important paper- 
staining works, but conducted upon an entirely 
different system from those in the north. At 
some it has been the custom for work to begin 
at 7 a.m., and others not till 8 a.m.: the boys 
are generally required to go earlier to light the 
fires and sweep the shops, &c., and they are an 
older class of boys than those employed in the 
north. The chief objection in London to the Act 
is the necessity to commence at 6 am.: the 
men have been so long accustomed to begin late 
and to continue to work late, and to make over- 
time, that they do not readily fall into a more 
regular system ; but the masters all acknowledge 
that the regularity which must be observed 
under the factory regulations would be of im- 
mense advantage to them, with this proviso, 
if the same amount of work can be produced. 
This (says one inspector) I do not doubt. 
Where men are employed at piece work, and can 

work pretty well as they like, either diligently 
or lazily, a portion of a protracted day’s work 
is passed in unnecessary idleness. But when 
work must cease at 6 p.m., I know from expe- 
rience that the working hours are hours of work, 
and that the time formerly passed in procras- 
tinating and idling, is occupied with vigour and 
intelligence and with equal results at the end of 
the week. 








VALUE OF LAND ABOUT LIVERPOOL. 


Last week an inquest commencedat St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, before Mr. W. Aston, the sheriff’s 
assessor, and a jury of merchants and others, to 
assess the value of a quantity of land, as well as 
the amount of depreciation, belonging to Mr. 
Edward Griffin, near Mossley-hill, Allerton, 
through whose estate the Edge-hill and Garston 
branch of the London and North-Western Com- 
pany passes. Mr. Griffin’s claim upon the com- 
pany for the land actually taken, as well as 
compulsory sale, depreciation, and severance, 
was between 14,000]. and 15,000]. Messrs. 
John Cunningham, Young, Scourfield, Leyland, 
& Williams, had been summoned on behalf of 
the claimant; and Messrs. 8S. Holme, Picton, 
Culshaw, Shelmerdine, and other gentlemen, on 
behalf of the railway company. Mr. Leofric 
Temple stated the case for the claimant, and 
called witnesses who stated that the approach to 
a very large portion of the estate had been 
almost cut off, 70 acres being severed on one 
Bide of the line, and 80 acres on the other. 
Mr. John Cunningham thought Mr. Griffin 
was entitled to 11,7531.; Mr. Owen Williams, 


13,9911. In cross-examination by Mr. Lloyd, 
this witness said the entire estate was worth 
from 7501. to 8001. an acre, which would 
be from 130,0001. to 140,0001. He believed a 
person could not do better just now than buy 
land five or six miles from Liverpool and hold it 
for some time. It must increase in value. He 
had had 3s. per yard offered for land further from 
Liverpool than this, and he had refused it. The 
company called rebutting testimony, and the 
jury awarded 6,750I., being 3,7421. 15s. for the 
land actually taken, and the balance for de- 
preciation in value through severance of the 
remainder. 








THE PREMIUMS OF 
THE ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Tue Institute, last year, offered prizes under 
the four heads after mentioned ; and the council, 
on the 6th of March last, appointed Messrs. 
Cousin, Paterson, Dick Peddie, MacGibbon, and 
Maclean (Mr. Cousin, convener), a committee to 
judge in the competition, and to determine the 
subjects of competition for the following year. 
The subjects of competition and the awards were 
the following :— 


‘1, For the best Geometrical Drawing, by apprentices 
of not more than three years’ standing. 

Three sets of drawings were submitied for examination. 
The committee considered that the drawings of Daniel 
Macmahon, apprentice to Mr. John Lessels, architect, 
Edinburgh, and William Addis, apprentice to Mr. D. 
Bryce, architect, George-street, Edinburgh, were equal 
in point of merit, and awarded a book to each, 

2. For the best Perspective Line Drawing raised from 
the Plan. 

Six drawings were submitted, and the committee con- 
sidered the drawings of Andrew Dewar, apprentice to 
Mr. Robert Paterson, architect, Edinburgh, and Alex- 
ander Sutherland, apprentice to Mr. D. MacGibbon, 
architect, Edinburgh, equal in merit, and awarded a book 
to each, 

3. For the best Drawings of a small 
Ecclesiastical Building, measured and 
originals, 

Three sets of drawings were submitted. The committee 
awarded a book to David Home, apprentice to Messrs. 
Lightbody & Gorrie, architects, Edinburgh; but they 
think it right to observe that the drawings of Elgin 
Cathedral, by Robert Wishart, South Guildry-street, Elgin, 
deserve favourable mention for the great pains and labour 
which have been bestowed upon them. 
4. For the best Originul Design,—Subject, a Presbyte- | 
rian church, 

Six sets of drawings were submitted. The committee 
had covusiderable difficulty in making a selection, as none 
of the competitors had strictly complied with the con- 
ditions as to style and otherwise. The committee con- 


p snalang of any 
rawn from the 


hart, in the office of Messrs. Paterson & Shields, architects, 
fi were the most meritorious, and awarded him 
a hook. 


sidered that on the whole the drawings of William Urqu- | 


STAINED GLASS. 


Gloucester Cathedral.—The memorial window 
to Dean Plumtree has been placed in the east 
cloister of this cathedral. The artist is Mr. 
Hardman, of Birmingham, who, we believe, has 
furnished the whole of the windows in this part 
of the cathedral, with one exception. In each 
of the eight principal lights of the new window 
is a figure, bearing a scroll. The first four are 
prophets, the others are female figures. The 
text is :—‘ For unto usa child is born,” &c. The 
windows in this cloister form a connected series. 
The second (to Dean Plumtree) contains the 
prophecy referring to the birth of the Saviour, 
just quoted; the fourth (to Dean Rice), the 
Nativity; the fifth (to the Rev. T. Evans), the 
Saviour taken by his Parents to the Temple, and 
discoursing with the Doctors; the seventh (to 
the Rev. Dr. Claxson), the Baptism of the Saviour 
and his Preaching; the eighth (to Dean Lux. 
more), the Saviour’s admonition to the disciples 
to become as little children, and his exhortation, 
‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me ;” and 
the ninth (to Archdeacon Wetherell), the 
| Temptation. 
| Glanmire (R.C.) Church, County Cork.—The 
| Roman Catholic Church at Glanmire has lately 
| been enriched by the addition of two stained 
| windows of unusually large dimensions. The 
| windows are semicircular at the top, and con- 
| tain, in one the “Transfiguration,” and in the 

other, “The Agony in the Garden.” The figures 
are nearly life-size, and that of our Saviour, in 
the “Transfiguration,” is placed within an 
| aureole, radiated, and surrounded with stars and 
/ conventional clouds. A broad worked border 
forms a framing to the picture, intended to har- 
monize with the massive simplicity of the 
style of the building, which is Norman. The 
| executants were Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of 
| Manchester. 
| Mullingar Church (county Westmeath, Ireland). 
|The Hopkins memorial window consists of a 
series of foliature which is thus explained :— 
|The oak, denoting strength; the lily, purity; 
the passion-flower, endurance; and the vine, 
faith. The artists were Messrs. O’Conno1, of 
London. 











FROM SCOTLAND. 


| Kelso.—The foundation stone of a new Free 
‘ Church at Kelso has been laid by the Hon. Lord 
| Ardmillan. The site of the new building is in 































































. As an guacwnamnem to the young men, the on Roxburgh-street. The erection is in progress. 
ave resolved t resent each of the competitors under | * : -11* re 
the sev can pe Ta “my with a pond of pe pte * Iilus- | The design ™ by Mr. Pilkington, . reer 
trations of Scottish Buildings.’ ”’ ;and is one of those fan-shaped designs whic 
| that architect has recently introduced in Scot- 
| land. It somewhat resembles in its general 
“ SPECIF NS AN | features the Barclay Free Church, Edinburgh. 
pp eve east — |The church will be seated to accommodate 750 
persons. Two kinds of stone are to be used in 








MYSTIFICATIONS.” 


Unper this title we have received a long | the construction of the building,—a yellow, from 
letter signed “A Builder,” asking, chiefly,| Fairloans Quarries, and a grey stone from @ 
“whether an architect when he hands to a| quarry near Coldstream. Red stone will also be 
builder a specification and drawings does not | used, to a limited extent, to render the contrast 
pledge himself that the specification is a clear | of colour more effective. The cost of the build. 
description, and that the drawings are such as | ing 18 estimated at between 4,0001. and 5,0002. 
can be worked to; and whether he, and not the | The main building, it is expected, will be so far 
builder, be responsible for their correctness :” | completed in August next as to permit of the 
also complaining of treatment received in| entry of the congregation; but the tower and 

























working under such instructions. Builders 
should see that the specifications and drawings 
are clear before they sign contracts. In the 
present case, if “ A Builder’s” statements are 
correct, the law will protect him. 





LLOYD’S PROVING HOUSE. 


As will be remembered by readers of the par- 
liamentary debates, about a fortnight ago the 
President of the Board of Trade stated that, 
unless the testing machine of Lloyd’s Register 
were altered, it would not be licensed. - But out 
of regard for such aconsiderable body as Lloyd’s, 
the Board of Trade have determined to obtain 
the best opinions on the matter. We under- 
stand that the Board have thus requested Sir 
William Armstrong, Mr. W. Fairbairn, Mr. Hick, 
of Bolton, as also Mr. Hawkshaw, Mr. Penn, 
and Mr. F. A. Paget, of London, to examine the 
machine in order to fully report on its presumed 
deficiencies. 





INsTITUTION oF CiviL ENGINEERS.—The Pre- 
sident’s annual conversazione is fixed to be held 
at the House of the Institution on Tuesday 








13,5821.; Mr. John Scourfield, builder and valuer, 


evening next. 


| spire will probably not be finished till a year 
| later. 








NEW UNION WORKHOUSE, MORPETH. 


For the last twenty years the guardians of the 
Morpeth Union have had it in contemplation to 
build a new workhouse. From motives of eco- 
nomy, possibly, in the first imstance, when 
unions were established, a house was purchased, 
which, with additions and alterations, hag 
hitherto served the purpose; but owing to the 
increase in the union and the utter impossi- 
bility of proper classification being kept up in so 
irregular a structure, this has been condemned 
by the Poor Law Board. Several sets of designs 
have been procured, from time to time, within 
these twenty years; none of which, however, 
have fulfilled the required conditions. Mean- 
while, the want of accommodation in the house 
led to the giving of out-door relief on a large 
scale. Last autumn the guardians consulted 
Mr. F. R. Wilson, Alnwick, whose designs for a 
new classified workhouse were approved by the 
Poor Law Board. The purchase of an adjoining 
| site, to admit of extension, having taken place, 
| and the necessary formalities having been ob- 
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served, the building of the new house is to be 
proceeded with immediately. The design com- 
prises accommodation for 150 inmates, besides 
vagrants; and provides inspection wards, male 
and female vagrant wards, a hospital, &c. 








THE AGE OF ROLLING STOCK. 


Ar the meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, on the 18th inst., in a paper “ On the 
Maintenance of Railway Rolling Stock,” by Mr. 
Edward Fletcher, the author, said he, was of 
opinion that with regard to the ultimate age, or 
life, of rolling stock, the improved rolling stock of 
the present day, built of carefully-selected and 
well-seasoned timber, and materials of the best 
quality—superior as it was in all respects to that 
built twenty years ago—might be fully calculated 
to have a life of from twenty-five to thirty years; 
assuming always that the stock was of such a 
character that it would not be necessary to 
break it up on any other ground than that of 
decay. It was also to be remarked that, on all 
large railways, the quantity of rolling stock was 
always increasing, the result of which was to 
keep down the average age of the stock; and 
having a large amount of new stock, on which 
there was little expenditure for some years, the 
per centage of outlay was proportionately 
diminished. Making allowances on these points, 
the conclusion was arrived at, that carriage 
stock might be fully maintained by an outlay of 
about 12 per cent. on its cost, wagon stock by an 
outlay of 6} per cent., and locomotive stock by an 
outlay of 12} per cent. The chaldron wagon 
stock, which was peculiar to the north of Eng- 
land, generally had cast-iron wheels, was with- 
out springs, and was subject to great breakage 
by inclined planes and other hard usage ; so that, 
whereas the general wagon stock only cost 6} 
per cent. on its first cost for maintenance, the 
chaldron wagon stock cost 17} per cent. This 
stock was by degrees being replaced by 8-ton 
wagons of superior construction. An 8-ton coal 
wagon would cost 90l., and three chaldron 
wagons, to carry the same quantity of coals, 
75l.; but the cost of maintenance in the first 
case would be only 51. 10s., whilst in the second 
it would amount to 131., showing that the 
superior wagon was the cheaper one of the two. 

The number of locomotive engines belonging 

to the North Eastern Railway company at the end 
of 1864 was 504, and their average age was 12°48 
years. Assuming that the duration, or life, of an 
engine was twenty-five years, then the company 
should have been rebuilding at the rate of twenty 
engines annually, to be paid for out of revenue, 
in order to keep the stock up to its origina 
value ; but the table showed that for the last 
five years an average of only eleven engines had 
been rebuilt, including under this head only those 
‘which were entirely new, and of a different class 
when rebuilt. But taking into account the 
engines of the same class which had been so 
treated, the total number reconstructed had been 
twenty per annum. The principal part of the 
engines so altered during the thirteen years from 
1852 to 1864 were those which were old when 
they came into the possession of the company. 


—_ 








ACCIDENTS. 


From the end of the South Wharf-road to 
Bishop’s-road Bridge, Paddington, a road which 
is unnamed has been made by the Great 
Western Railway Company, and it is about 
6 ft. below the level of the ground on the right 
hand side. There is of course a retaining wall 
alongside the pavement. Above the level of the 
ground so retained rises a parapet 3 ft. in 
height, and com of 9-in. brickwork. 
About 140 ft. of this wall have been built for 
ten years. The ground which it bounds is in 
the occupation of the Lilleshall Company, and 
they had a quantity of coals contiguous 
to the wall for the extent of more than 100 ft. 
Captain Newberry, of the Madras Infantry, and 
others, were walking along the pavement when 
95 ft. of the parapet, and 40 or 50 tons 
of the coal fell out and buried him and 
another man. The retaining wall did not fall 
oat. At the inquest on the body of Captain 
Newberry, who died from his injuries, the jury 
expressed a very strong opinion that the parapet 
was of a construction entirely too slight to sup- 
port anything like the weight of coals stacked 
against it. The evidence showed clearly that 
the deceased had died in consequence of the 


parapet and coals having fallen upon him. 
Several witnesses were examined as to whether 
the street was used as a public thoroughfare. 
They agreed that it was, but it was stated that 
the railway company had on some occasions 
blocked it up. The inquest was adjourned.—— 
An accident lately occurred at Chatham dock- 
yard while the workmen in the metal mills were 
engaged in casting a large metal cleaver, or 
wedge-shaped prow, for the Lord Warden, weigh- 
ing several tons. The molten metal had been 
run into the mould, when, in consequence of the 
air not having been properly exhausted, the 
whole exploded, scattering the heated metal 
about in various directions. One of the work- 
men was seriously injured, the red hot metal 
falling completely over him, and inflicting 
horrible injuries. 





BUILDERS’ CHARGE FOR TENDERS. 


Ar the Shoreditch County Court, before Mr. 
Charles Coleman, the deputy-judge, on Tuesday, 
was tried the case of Parsons, a builder, of 
Acton, v. Hawkes, a publican, of Bethnal-green, 
the action being brought to recover 151. 14s., 
expenses incurred in tendering for certain work 
required by the defendant. 


Mr. Horace Earle, for the plaintiff, in Ma the 
case, said it was a very important one as re; the 
building , where surveyors called upon builders to 
send in tenders for contracts, and the Court would be 
asked by plaintiff to award him the sum claimed under 
rather peculiar circumstances. A surveyor, named 
Harris, employed by the defendant, sent out invitations 
to a number of builders, and amongst them plaintiff, to 
tender for the erection of a certain building required 
Mr. Hawkes. Defendant's was the lowest tender; but it 
was not accepted; and he was therefore, in accordance 
with a custom of the trade, entitled to charge for the 
expenses he had incurred in taking out quantities and 
priceing the various items. 

The Judge asked if this custom would be proved. 

Mr. Thos, Angell, for the defendant, submitted that a 
custom must be proved to be universal before it could be 
“The i a enn Fae ho diengrecd ith this vi and 

e Judge ent i wi 8 view, it 
to Mr. Angell whether he was in a position to call wit- 
nesses to prove that no such custom existed, 

Mr. Angell submitted that it was rather for plaintiff to 
prove that it did not exist. 

Mr. Earle would prove by witnesses that the custom 
was acknowledged and acted upon in the trade, and 
would, in addition, hand in a letter which plaintiff had 
received from defendant’s surveyor, offering to pay 4. 4s. 

Mr. Angell did not dispute that letter, and was willing 
to pay the 41, 4s. at once. 

r. Earle could not accept it, because he should show 
that 2 per cent. was the regular ch: . 

The Judge thought 2 per cent. igious, and said that 
it had been proved before him that a general charge for 
taking out quantities was } to 4 per cent. However, per- 
haps plaintiff had better call his witnesses, 

aintiff’s son d that the amount of plaintiff's 
tender was 770l., and it was not accepted, though the 
lowest. He was in a entitled to charge 2 per 





cent. By his Honour—Plaintiff, as a builder, was enti- 
tled to | this, although he did not do the work ten- 
dered for. Never knew so low a per centage as a quarter 
charged for taking ee. The surveyor employed 
by the plaintiff charged 14 per cent. Plainti? stated, that 
when he received the invitation to tender he employed a 
surveyor to take out the quantities, and it was the custom 
in the trade to charge the expenses of doing this to the 

rson requiring the work in the event of the lowest ten- 

er not being accepted. 

Mr. Henry Parsons, son of the plaintiff, said he was a 
surveyor, and had taken out the quantities in this matter. 
Witness charged 14 per cent., or 117. 128, 6d. Cross- 
examined—Had received 5/. on account, 

Mr. Green, a builder, of twenty-five years’ ing, 
said the custom of paying the lowest tender expenses, 
when not accepted, was acted upon in the trade, Cross- 
examined—In a case which occurred to witness, he ten- 
dered 8971. for some work at Paddington. He was the 
lowest, but his tender was not acce » upon which he 
claimed 351. from the person who had his tender accepted, 
That builder declined to the money, and then witness 
demanded that he should allowed to take the work. 
His request was — with, and he was now doing it, 

Mr. Winter, a builder, of Croydon, corroborated the 
a ag hy to the custom, ‘ 

r. Smith, a surveyor, of thirty-four years’ standin x 
stated _ aod was po on to a uilder his ~ 
penses for taking out the quantities and priceing the it 
— = ‘the owen way ee was not ac f ,. ees: 

r. Angell (this being the plaintiff's case) submitted 
that this was either a question of custom or contract. If 
it was a custom, then there was nothing to prevent a man 
sending in a me gy | low tender, which 7 knew could 
not be accepted, for the mere purpose of claiming the 


The Judge said that, in that event, the requiri 
the work would bave his action rs a> wenteciees 
— an acceptance of the tender it should not be carri 
out. 


Mr. Harris, defendant’s surveyor, said that when he 
sent out the tenders he stated upon them, “the parties 
did not bind themselves to accept the lowest tender.” 
This was done by the War Office, and other places. Oross- 
examined—Witness wrote the letter offering to pay the 
4l. 48. on behalf of the builder whose tender was accepted. 
When the party —- the work stated that he would 
not be bound to ¢ lowest tender, it was not the 
custom to pay the lowest tenderer for taking out the 
quantities and priceing the items, 

The Judge ruled that a custom to pay something was 
not only proved by the evidence of the plaintiff and his 
witnesses, but — borne out by the letter from Mr. 
Harris, offering the 4/. 4s, He considered 2 per cent, 
prodigious, but would find a verdict for 112, 

; Verdict for plaintiff for 111., with costs, 








AN IRON CHURCH, MILE-END. 


St. Avcusting’s Mission Church and Schools, 
in Greenfield-street, one of the most densely. 
populated and poorest parts of Mile-end, was 
opened, on Thursday, the 18th. It is an iron 
building, containing two floors, and is believed 
to be the first two-story iron building of the 
kind erected in the metropolis. The upper floor 
consists of the chapel portion of the building. 
It has a vestry, chancel (with chancel screen), &c., 
and will accommodate about 200 persons. The 
lower floor (which is quite separate and distinct 
from the upper part of the building) is used for 
the purpose of a school, and will accommodate 
upwards of 200 children, exclusive of the neces- 
sary space required for the usual desk and class 
accommodation. The total cost of the building, 
including the gasfittings, bell, fixtures, &., will 
be from 6501. to 7001. The works have been 
carried out under the direction of Mr. 8. W. 
Tron, architect. 








“A NEW STYLE.” 
MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary meeting of this Association was 
held, on Friday evening, May 19th, Mr. W. H. 
Fisher in the chair. After the transaction of 
business, the chairman called u Mr. G. 8. 
Aitkin to read his paper, entitled, “'The Creation 
of a New Style.” 

The essayist, following in the first place the 
course of analogy, endeavoured to show, from 


bY | the history of past styles, the certainty of the 


future creation of a British style of archi- 
tecture. 

Having next considered the current objections 
to such a probability, the writer went on to 
show from the present system of practice in 
architectural styles that the natural issue could 
be none other than a distinctive national archi- 
tecture. 

To strengthen this inference the principles of 
Gothic and Classic construction and decoration 
were considered in the following words :—“ In 
Classic there existed command over height; in 
Gothic, over width: reverse the process and the 
result is in favour of Gothic: in the first, the 
width must be a fixed quantity, the height made 
proportional to it; in the second the height 
must be the determined dimension, and the 
width accommodated to it. To further demon- 
strate this, let us assume in the Classic height 
to be the normal dimension; then as the beam— 
the principle of construction—is only of limited 
capacity, it is possible that this height may be 
so great as to render its use, with any regard to 
proportion, impossible. In the Gothic, on the 
other hand, if width be taken as the unalterable 
dimension, then a width may be assumed so 
great that, to secure a well-proportioned section, 
the piers and abutments may require to be of 
colossal and, therefore, of inartistic dimensions. 
In Classic the beam is at fault; in Gothic the 
pier; or rather, it should be said, in the one the 
pier is too perfect ; in the other, the arch: they 
do not perfectly balance themselves with their 
respective complements. Classic has, therefore, 
command over height in its perfect pier ; Gothic 
over width in its perfect arch. 

What, then, is theinference ? Naturally this: 
conjoin these two properties and they will form 
a new and perfect basis of construction. 
¢ This much for construction: our next stage is 
decoration and its character. Our two standards 
of style are the offspring of mind in different 
phases of development, affected by religion, eir- 
cumstances, and climate; the earliest subtle 
and refined ; the later, bold and rich. 

In the one the multiplicity of the straight 
line necessitated delicacy of moulding and 
severity of enrichment; in the other, fre- 
quency of the curve demanded boldness, round- 
ness, and depth. 

Moreover, as climate and temperament had 
much to do in forming these architectures, so 
did they affect their ornamentation, reducing it 
to harmony with the construction it decorated. 
As we have in the two the extremes of decora- 
tion, the natural and the artificial, our ornament 
of the future must lie somewhere between them. 
re We neither want the naturalism of the 
one nor the idealism of the other. As it is not 
right, in the one case, for the designer to prac- 
tically assert the absence of mind in an exact 
and unassimilated copyism, so neither is it 
lawful, on the other hand, for nature to be 
sacrificed on the altar of idealism.” 
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for keeping up gates and bars on his 
estate, including Wilton-place, Upper Belgrave- 
street, Eaton-square, &c., and opens them for 
every description of traffic. It is to be h 

the example will speedily be followed by 
Jandowners in London. 


INDOOR ARCHITECTURE. 


GxEATLY is it to be hoped that Professor Kerr 
will some day supplement his book by saying 
something on the not quite exhausted and worn- 
out subject of internal fenestration; that is, 
fenestration studied with regard to effect within, 
which, strange to say, has been all along ignored 
and overlooked. In like manner as a person 
who could tell us all about prehistoric men could 
not, perhaps, tell us anything whatever about 
his own grandfather, so those who are seem- 
ingly quite familiar with the history of the rude 
domestic architecture of those beatified if not 
exactly blissful Medizeval times,—from which, by 
the bye, we keep drifting away further and 
further every day,—are ignorant of modern 
een, or else look at them through a 
very delusive medium. 

Except by. one writer, it has not been remarked 
that the application of what was originally a 
Pointed style to domestic and other secular 


‘buildings, led, almost of sheer necessity, to the 


gradual lowering of the arched head of windows 
until it became lower and lower, and ultimately 
degenerated—as some, perhaps, would call it— 
into an insipid straight line. Yet that same 
adoption of the square-headed windows of the 
latest Tudor or Elizabethan style may be said 
to form the turning-point between expiring 
Medisevalism and nascent modernism in archi- 
tecture. Therefore, I think it would have been 
a8 well, or even better, had Mr. Kerr made that 
same “ turning-point” his own starting-point. 
At this time of day we do not so much need to 
be lectured about bygone my-grandmother’s 
matters as, if it be possible, to be plainly in- 
structed in the art of planning or laying out “a 


gentleman’s house” with regard to much more | P 


than the convenience of portly butlers and pam- 
pered flunkeys. 

Nothing is said, for instance, of the changes— 
and they may mostly be called improvements— 
which on taken place in the fittings-up of 
rooms as compared with those of the same class 
in the olden Elizabethan time; for we need go 
no further back than that, or to when 


‘* Fair tepestried walls and filthy rush-strewn floors ’”’ 


showed the unsaintly cardinal’s love of tasteless 
pomp. By way of an instar omnium as to omis- 
sions in the history of domestic architecture, it 
strikes me as somewhat remarkable, that no one 
should have thought it worth while to inform us 
when looking-glasses, since grown to colossal 
dimensions, first began to be applied as decora- 
tive furniture. It may, perhaps, be objected that 
all matters of that kind are out of the architect’s 
province ; and so, indeed, they seem to be: he 
is looked upon as the mere planner—the pro- 
vider of mere rectangular rooms and their bare 
walls, and to leave all the rest to the undis- 
ciplined decorator and the tradesman uphol- 
sterer, surrendering up to them the putting in 
of those finishing touches which are not to be 
safely confided to any one but the architect 
himself,—that is, supposing him to be an artist 
also. Judging by appearances, little more seems 
to be now thought of or expected, from the 
architect, than regard to external masquerading 
as to style. By no means few are the publica- 
tions which profess to show designs, or, more 
properly speaking, patterns, for villas ; but among 
them all there is not a single one that takes any 
account of interior fitting-up and furnishing, 
although some judicious advice and instruction 
on such points might tend to promote the cause 
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of good taste ; nor would it be at all out of place 
in emything on the subject of a gentleman's 
house. Well, if a promising theme has hitherto 
been left untouched, so much the better for him 
who shal] now for the first time take it up; that 
is, if also capable of treating it worthily, and 
with con amore relish. 


coed 
the end of what, for my own convenience 
sake, I make the end of this say, 

Azt-Lover. 








BRITISH MISTAKES RESPECTING THE 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER OF THE 
GREAT REPUBLIC. 


THere is a locality in “York,” not far from 
that dreary-looking building “The Tombs,” 
which is called “The Five Points,” indicating, 
no doubt, the exact number of the upon 
each of the stars which so fluently dot the 
national flag of the United States. No one is 
keenly alive to the fact as your “’cute Yankee” 
that we are not so knowing in this “ wrinkle” as 
we ought to be; and I have heard the very 
urchins before the picture-shops in the Broad- 
way criticise our artists wildly for their ig- 
norance in gi the stars more or less points 
than they should have. Punch, our notorious 
court-jester, is very true in this respect, and 
therefore cannot be ridiculed; but his clever 
contemporary, Fun, has only recently made one 
of his “ leaders” the subject of another mistake 
of this kind, in giving the national stars only 
four points; whilst the Illustrated News, a most 
intellectual authority, goes beyond that ; for, on 
one of the banners intended to illustrate the 
funeral paraphernalia of President Lincoln, it 
gives as many as six points to a star. A blunder 
of this kind actually occurred in the fabrication 
of the silk handkerchiefs which were adopted as 
the national colours of the combatants on the 
encounter between Sayers and Heenan, indi- 
cating how little we know of the fact. 
Henceforth, then, it is wise to know that such 
is the case,—that no star intended to convey to 
us the nationality of the States can be legiti- 
mate without the five points; and that ought to 
be a consideration to the satirist who has most 
of the starring business on his hands. 
ALEXANDER Hay. 





“CHURCHES FROM A MOULD.” 


S1z,—In your journal of April 22, “‘ Cast Work”’ com- 
plains that five churches have been built from a model 
lan: if so, is it not a proof of its superior merit, and is 
it not far better to multiply buildings intended for a 
similar use on the basis of a good design, than, for the sake 
of variety, to erect such ugly, dismal, cold, monastic- 
a ad struetures as one is doomed so often to meet 
with ? 

As “Cast Work’s” critique may possibly be designed 
to have a two-fold meaning, allow me to state that the 
Crediton committee did not apply to the English Chapel 
Building Society for plans, but to Mr. Thomas Oliver, 
who built a chureh at Middlesboro’, of which an 
illustrated description had been published in the “ Year 
Book,” and which was thought very suitable for the site, 
&c. A correspondence was entered into with Mr. Oliver, 
and the result was that he prepared the plans. The 
building has been carried out under the inspection of Mr. 
F. Cross, of Exeter, and has elicited the approval of all 
who have seen it. 

I may as well add that while the English Chapel Build- 
ing Society are ever ready to assist those about to build, 
by the loan of plans, they also state, “In the event of any 
one of them being seleeted, the architect who prepared 
such design will prepare the working drawings,” whence 
it is clear no capital is made out of a premiated ty 








RATS, MICE, FLIES, WASPS, AND OTHER 
SIMILAR ANNOYANCES. 


Some years ago I read, in a French scientific 
periodical, that chloride of lime would rid a 
house of all these nuisances. I treasured up the 
information until opportunity offered for testing 
its value, and this occurred some four years 
since. I took an old country house infested with 
rats, mice, and flies (no Norfolk Howards, 
though). I stuffed every rat and mouse hole 
with the chloride. I threw it on the quarry floors 
of the dairy and cellars. I kept saucers of it 
under the chests of drawers, or some other con- 
venient piece of furniture; in every nursery, 
bed, or dressing room. An ornamental glass 
vase held a quantity at the foot of each stair- 





Stables, cowsheds, pigsties, ies, all had their dose, 
and the result was glorious. I thoroughly routed 
ay anemone anh Seo. setageens impudent than 

the rest, did make renewed attacks the 
dairy, in about twelve months, when 


Aylesbury House, Warwickshire. 








REMEDY FOR DOMESTIC INSECTS. 


In the Builder of the 13th instant I noticed 
your article upon one of the “ plagues of honse- 
wives,” viz., the insect known by the not over- 
pleasant name of the “bug,” which infests 
homes and dwellings, especially those of the 
poorer classes. The nuisance is often tolerated 
Se is not interfered 
wit 

The remedy you propose may be, and doubt- 
less is, a good one ; but I can mention one which 
is readily applied, is cleaner than some of the 
greasy substances usually employed, and about 
the efficacy of which there can be no doubt. 
Purchase, at any oil or colour warehonse, a 
pennyworth or two pennyworth of the liquid 
known as “oil of tar,” and with a small brush 
or strong feather, apply it to the parts where 
the insects are known to be or likely to seerete 
themselves, and it will immediately destroy 
them, and effectually prevent their location in 
that place. If housewives would brush the 
joints and holes of their bedsteads, &., once a 
year with the liquid, no insects will a 
those parts, and as it is absorbed readily by the 
wood, the bedsteads could be put up again the 
same day. 

A capital cpportunity oecurs when a house is 
being renovated of applying the tar to all the 
crevices, and around doors, windows, skirting, 
&c., before any paint is put on. 

Too much of the tar should not be applied at 
one time if the room is daily occupied, as the 
tar has decidedly an odoriferous nature: the 
smell, however, is far from being injurious, but 
is of a healthy, purifying nature ; and no incon- 
venience will arise if used in small quantities. 

I am told, if a ring be drawn with a brush 
dipped in the tar, and some insects placed within 
the circle, they will never approach it, but 
perish rather than attempt to cross a rs 

ATA. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS, 


Bristol.—The foundation stone of the proposed 
new school-rooms in connexion with Old Market- 
street Wesleyan Chapel has been laid. The 
school will be 100 ft. long and 26 ft. wide, and 
two stories high, comprising three rooms. It is 
expected it will be ready for use in August next. 
It is intended at the same time to renovate and 
beautify the chapel ; and the cost of both will be 
about 1,8001., of which 1,5001. have been ob- 
tained 


Haughley.—New parochial schools have been 
erected and opened at the east end of the chureh- 
yard for boys and girls, at the sole expense of 
the Rev. W. H. Crawford, of Haughley Park. 
The buildings have been erected by Mr. Betts. 

Salford.—New Wesleyan schools have been 
erected and opened in Regent-road. The schools 
are intended also to be used as achapel. The site 
cost 5001. ; the shell of the building, 1,200/. ; the 
gas, heating, and other extras, 4001. The 
schools consist of two large school-rooms and 
six class-rooms. The larger school-room on the 
upper floor is capable of accommodating 400 
pupils; and the smaller, on the ground floor, 
100. Towards the cost of the building, about 





8501. are in the treasurer’s hands. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hampstead.—All Souls’ Church, Hampstead, 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of London. 
It has been constructed, and endowed, with but 
some slight assistance in the purchase of the site, 
at the sole expense of the Rev. H. R. Wadmore, 
the present incumbent. The church is built with 
brick, with coloured bands and arches, the aisle 
and chancel arches being relieved with bands 
of red brick, while serpentine shafts are used in 
the latter. The total length, including a semi- 
Circular apse, is 104 ft. and the width 42 ft., 
inside dimensions. At present one aisle only is 
erected. There isa gallery over the west end 
lobby entrance, and a vestry and chantry over 
at the north-east end of the aisle. The church 
will accommodate 596 persons. Some of the 
warving and other decorations to the walls 
require to be completed, and some colour and 
stained-glass windows added. Messrs. Scrivener 
& White were the contractors. Provision for 
warming by hot water has been made by Mr. 
Dove, of Tunbridge. The gas-fittings were 
supplied by Mr. Hewlitt. The total cost of the 
church will be about 3,9001. Messrs. Wadmore 
& Baker were the architects. 

Kempsey (Worcester).—Kempsey Church, which 
has been under the hands of the restorer during 
the last twelve months, has been re-opened. 
The fabric has been restored: Mr. Christian, the 
architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
being employed in the work. The builder was 
Mr. Griffiths, of Eldersfield, near Tewkesbury. 
The cost of the work was 4,0001., towards which 
the principal contributor was Mrs. Royds, of 
Brighton, who gave 1,000l. 

Upton-on-Severn.—It has been decided as to 
what kind of chapel should be erected on the 
ground chosen for the new cemetery in Bury- 
field, near the railway station, and that the de- 
sign sent in by Mr. G. R. Clarke, of London, 
should be accepted. The building will be com- 
menced as soon as a satisfactory tender has been 


On the south side will be three bays, each con- 
taining a three-light window, and below the 
centre one a chancel door. On the north there 
will be no windows, as it will be occupied by an 
organ-chamber and vestry, the former opening 
with arches into the church, and the latter 
having an outside door, to enable the clergyman 
to enter without passing across the chancel. 
The east window will be a large four-light one. 
The roof will be open, of oak, and covered with 
lead. Internally it will be divided into six bays, 
with arched braces springing from carved stone 
corbels. There will be two steps at the altar, 
and one into the chancel from the nave. At the 
wish of the incumbent, who has given 1,000I. 
towards the work, the children will occupy all 
the seats in the chancel, and these seats will be 
made moveable. The present pews, pulpit, desk, 
and gallery, will be swept away, and the whole 
church thrown open, and benched with open oak 
benches. The west arch will then be seen to full 
advantage, and the large west window opening 
will have its present wood mullions removed and 
filled in with new stone tracery mullions, All 
the north and south windows will also be served 
in a similar manner, and the whole, together 
with those in the chancel, glazed with cathedral 
glass. The west tower doorway will be restored 
and made one of the principal entrances to the 
church, the comparatively modern north doorway 
being done away with. The belfry windows of 
the tower, now blocked up, are to be opened and 
glazed, and the upper ones restored. Five of the 
tower buttresses, now unsound, as well as the 
parapet, are to be rebuilt. The roofs of the 
nave and aisle are to be restored and releaded, 
and the internal arches and other stonework 
cleaned of all whitewash and paint. The porch 
and west doors are to be of oak, ornamented 
with tracery and carving. The chancel will be 
paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles, and the 
passages in the nave and aisles will be laid with 
the same material. 

Staveley (near Kendal, Westmoreland).—The 





received. 
Bebington (Cheshire).— The foundation-stone | 
of achurch at New Ferry, Bebington, has been | 
laid. Nearly 2,0001. have been subscribed. The | 
cost of erecting the church is estimated at 2,5001. | 
The building is designed to accommodate 550 
persons, and will be fitted with open seats. The 
interior will be divided into a nave, north and 
south aisles, chancel and chancel aisle. The 
principal entrance will be through a porch at the 
south end, and there is to be a bell-turret at the 
west end. Tranmere stone will be the material | 
principally used, with Stourton dressings. The | 
Gothic style has been adopted by the architect, | 
Mr. E. Haycock, of Shrewsbury, and provision | 
is made for the extension of the building. Mr. } 
Richard Lloyd, of Shrewsbury, is the contractor, | 
and it is expected that the church will be com- 
pleted about the end of the present year. 
Nottingham.—A new peal of bells has just 
been fitted up by Messrs. Taylor, of Lough- 
borough, in the tower of All Saints’ Church, and 
forms a portion of Mr. Windley’s gift to the 
town. The peal is of eight, the largest, or tenor 
bell, weighing 17 cwt. 11 lb. They are in the 
key of E natural. The chamber for the ringers 
is large and lofty, and is placed at a consider- 
able elevation above the roof of the church. It 
is reached by a long and narrow flight of stairs 
at the south end of the tower. The windows in 
the bell tower are fitted with louvres of slate, 
which give free passage to the sound; while 
above, there is no impediment to free resonance 
—the hollow spire acting much the same part 
as the sound-board in an organ or pianoforte, 
though, of course, on a much larger scale. 
Yorwich.—The plans for the restoration of St. 
Giles’s Church having been submitted to the 
Bishop of Norwich and Archdeacon Hankinson, 
and received their cordial approval, the con- 
tract has been taken by Messrs. Lacey & Atkins, 
at the sum of 2,9001. The architect’s estimate 
Somewhat exceeded this sum. About 2,4001. 
have been already collected. The architect, who 
has prepared the design and under whose super- 
intendence it is to be carried out, is Mr. R. M. 
Phipson, who has at this time, it is said, between 
twenty and thirty churches in Norfolk and 
Suffolk alone now under his charge. There 
appears to be reason to think that the founda- 
tions of the east wall have been come upon when 
sinking graves, and that they were about 35 ft. 
from the nave. It has, therefore, been settled 
to make the new chancel this length be- 
tween the clear inside walls. The style of 
the nave and aisles is Perpendicular. The 





parish church has been rebuilt at a cost of 1,5001. 
The accommodation is for 300. The church is 
in the simple Early English jstyle of the thir- 
teenth century, and was designed by Mr. J. 8. 
Crowther (of Manchester), and consists of nave, 
chancel, organ chamber, and vestry. The chancel 
is lighted on the north side by three simple 
lancet windows. The east window is a triplet, 
the centre light of which is trefoiled. The walls 
are 3 ft. 3 in. thickness, the angles formed of 
freestone quoins. The vestry, with a low lean- 
to roof, and the organ-chamber, are placed on 
the south side of the chancel from the ground 
sloping to the south. The chancel is separated 
from the nave by an arch, the span of which is 
the full width of the church. The nave is lighted 
by couplets of lancets in the north and south 
side walls, one of which is filled by a stained- 
glass window, put in by Miss Taylor to the 
memory of her father and mother. The west 
end is lighted by two lancets, having trefoiled 
cusped heads. The nave roof consists of framing, 
and is divided, like the walls, into five bays by 
principals. The nave is seated with plain open 
benches, stained and varnished. Mr. Harrison, 
of Windermere, did the woodwork; and the 
wallers were Messrs. Bowness & Davis, of 
Staveley. 








Pooks Receibed. 


The “ Flint Implements” from Drift not Authentic; 
being a Reply to the Geological Evidences of the 
Antiquity of Man. By N.Wuittry. London: 
Longman & Co. 

THE assertion that the flint implements from the 

glacial drift are not authentic is not new, it 

may be recollected; for even some of those 
gentlemen who now fully believe in their 
authenticity were at first strong deniers of it. 

Mr. Whitley, however, believes that he has dis- 

covered that flint has a natural tendency to 

split up not only into oblong and sharp-edged 
pieces, but actually into arrow-headed or almond- 
shaped forms. The multitude of more or less 
complete forms of this kind which occur in so 
many places, he thinks, cannot be explained on 
the idea of human design ; and he cannot imagine 
what use naked savages, living in an ice-bound 
and eternal arctic winter, where there could be 
no trees for canoes, would have for such “tools” 
as the axe-headed forms are supposed to have 
been. It is not for us, but for such advocates 
of the opposite view as Sir Charles Lyell and 





new chancel, however, will be Decorated. 


others, to controvert Mr. Whitley’s ingenious 


arguments and assertions ; but, in a critical light, 
we may remark that there appear to us to be 
some untenable hypotheses, and various errors 
and fallacies, in them which will no doubt be 
dealt with by hisopponents. How does he know 
that the people of the glacial era were naked 
savages? Is it likely? Why does he take 
for granted that the glacial era had no sum. 
mers, or that these summers were not as in. 
tense, on the one hand, as the winters were on 
the other? The present arctic region is evidently 
the remnant of that vastly extended envelope of 
ice which covered great part of the northern 
hemisphere of the globe, in what is called the 
glacial era; and we know that the great cause 
still in operation to the production of the present 
arctic and juxta-arctic winters is the turning of 
the hemisphere away from the sun, or, in 
parlance, the departure of the sun out of the 
hemisphere, while his return into the hemis- 
phere is the great cause of the conversion of 
that winter into a summer. Since the winters 
of the glacial era were so intense and extended, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the cause still 
in operation must have then been more potent 
and extensive in its kind, or, in other words, that 
the sun must have departed farther out of the 
hemisphere in the winters; and if so, he must 
have returned farther into the hemisphere in the 
summers ; so that the arctic winters must have 
alternated with tropical summers in what we 
now Call the temperate regions; and accord- 
ingly, from time immemorial, the obliquity of 
the ecliptic has been steadily and continually 
diminishing ; or, in ancient times, it was greater 
than it now is; and although astronomers, 
admittedly without sufficient data, have con- 
cluded that this variation must be very limited, 
they will no doubt be better instructed, shortly, 
by evidences of an astro-geological nature which 
are accumulating against them in this respect. 
We do not see, then, why the inhabitants of the 
glacial era in now temperate latitudes could not 
have quite sufficient use for hatchets even in the 
vegetative kingdom; but might not even the 
cutting up of such “ monsters of the deep” as 
whales, and the fashioning of bone, whalebone, 
and such like substances, have afforded quite 
enough use for hatchets, independent altogether 
of the cutting of trees or brushwood? As tothe 
natural tendency of flint to split up into oblong 
and sharp-edged fragments, this might have been 
the very reason why such a substance was chosen 
or preferred for the fashioning of arrow-heads 
out of it; and as to the multitude of such forms, 
of more or less perfect and imperfect finish, that 
have been already found, we must consider that 
arrow-heads, at such a period, were probably 
the shot which men fired with, both in their wars 
and inthechase. Suppose that, some thousands 
of years hence, many stores of shot were to turn 
up, especially in the lead-bearing districts, what 
sort of argument would it be to maintain that 
their multitude, and the fact that lead, when 
melted and suddenly thrown from a height, into 
water, naturally assumed a spherical form, proved 
that these stores of shot were not of human forma- 
tion? The fact that Mr. Whitley himself admits 
that “the most perfect of the almond-shaped 
flints of St. Acheul, from their regularity of out- 
line and marks of fine chipping on the surface, 
if viewed apart from others, appear to evince 
design,” vitally damages his own argument ; for 
if even one such shape be of human design his 
argument is worthless. The multitude of im- 
perfect shapes would only then go to show that 
the difficulties contended with were great by 
comparison with the success. Of course, to com- 
plete his case, Mr. Whitley contends that these 
more perfect arrow-head forms were probably 
also natural productions. This we must say, 
that some at least of those stone implements of 
the drift which we have seen were undoubtedly 
of human formation; and we cannot see any 
rational force in Mr. Whitley’s singular remark 
that the “roughly-fractured flints could have 
been applied to no use whatever, and if they 
were of no use to man, he could have no object 
in designing them!’ We fear this question is 
not to be decided by arguments such as this. 





VARIORUM. 


“ Suggestions on Town Sewage and its Appli- 
cation to Land by Gravitation.” By L. H. 
Spooner. London: Hardwicke. 1865. This 
pamphlet gives the results of an experiment of 
long standing at Mansfield, in the utilization of 
sewage. So long ago as 1816 the late Duke of 
Portland put the sewage of Mansfield with that 





of Sutton-in-Ashfield to use by means of an 
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intercepting apparatus about a mile below Mans- 
field, and ever since this sewage has been yield- 
ing highly profitable results, which long ago 
repaid all outlay and converted a very poor and 
sterile tract of land and peat, of literally no 
value, into land worth 111. to 121. per annum an 
acre, and yielding a return of 94 per cent. upon 
the capital invested, which it repaid years ago, 
leaving nothing bui profit for the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future, so far as r s capital 
expended. “One of the most valuable features 
of this example,” remarks Mr. Spooner, “ is the 
evidence it affords, at the present day, that the 

8 is not an exhausting one. There is no 

ion in produce value: the 300 acres of 
the Duke of Portland’s water meadows, and 103 
acres subsequently irrigated from the same 
stream by the late Earl Manvers, have gone on 
from their formation to the present time, yield- 
ing every year a large amount of grass for mow- 
ing green, of hay, of beef, mutton, and wool, 
upon land which, if left to itself, would be all 
but sterile. This irrigation commences at a 
distance of 2% miles from Mansfield, and ex- 
tends for 5} miles along the course of a narrow 
valley ; and in this distance all the sewage water 
that the town yields bas flown upon, and been 
drained through, some one or more of these 
meadows, has parted with its impurities, has 
returned to the river as pure as all ordinary 
streams are which flow from land only. Such is 
the use that one small stream, aided by the 
sewage of a comparatively speaking small coun- 
try town, can be made to produce by judicious 
employment of gravitation.” Remarks and 
Suggestions on Cotton Packing in Egypt.” By 
E. T. Bellhouse, Mem. Inst. M.E. Printed for 
private presentation. Mr. Bellhouse, of the 
Eagle Foundry and Iron Works at Manchester, 
gives here some useful suggestions on a subject 
of great importance to us as a cotton manufac- 
turing people ; for it is to be hoped that every- 
thing will be done to foster and improve the 
production and the preparation of cotton in 
Egypt for our market, so that we shall never 
again risk the possibility of cotton famines 
while our American cousins are fighting like 
Kilkenny cats, to their mutual destruction. 
Given 128 pages, filled by Mr. G. H. Lewes, 
“George Eliot,’ Mr. A. Trollope, Sir John 
Herschel, and others, and the result, it may be 
predicted, whether called the Fortnightly Re- 
view, or anything else, will be well worth 2s. 





FALLING-OFF IN THE RAIN¥ALL OF ENGLAND.— 
It would appear that, notwithstanding the coun- 
teraction of very dry summers by very wet ones, 
of late years, Mr. G. J. Symons considers that 
he has made a discovery which is enough to 
cause us all disquietude. By collating records 
of the rainfall in England during the last fifty 
years, he has ascertained that the fall has, on 
the whole, decreased throughout the country, in 
some parts by a tenth of the average annual 
amount, and in others by a twentieth. Year by 
year this decrease goes on, and, as Mr. Symons 
says, it has become a matter of national im- 
portance. In some counties it amounts to 
thirteen per cent. Ireland, which might well 
spare a little of its rain, has been least affected 
by the change. It is a question for meteorolo- 
gists to discuss whether, in the words of Mr. 
Symons, we are experiencing “ a temporary fluc- 
tuation, and not the inauguration of a regularly 
decreasing supply.” The Builder drew attention 
to the diminution of rainfall some years ago. 


DIscovERIES AT CLONMACNOISE.—In the 


course of some repairs at the Seven Churches of 
Clonmacnoise, by the Kilkenny Archzological 


1180. Traces of a western entrance to this | 


Irish art will rise from its place of burial nearly | 


ExeTer Diocesan ArcnirecturaL Soctery. 
At the meeting, on the 18th inst., Mr. H. 8. 
Ellis read a paper as to a figure of St. Peter, at 
the corner of North-street, which figure he 
thinks may formerly have occupied the principal 
canopy of the bishop’s throne in the cathedral. 


THe Sanitary Procress at Liverpoot.—The 
state of the health of this town has given the 
health committee much anxiety for some time 
past, and the council, amongst other measures, 
have just authorised the purchase of the plant 
requisite for performing scavenging and night- 
soil work within the borough, at an estimated 
cost of 6,3001.; and have empowered the borough 
engineer to employ men at scavenging, at wages 
varying from 13s. 6d. to 15s. per week. 


A Worxmen’s Hart ty Dusiin.—The foun. 
dation stone of a Workmen’s Hall has been laid 
in Dublin, by the Lord Mayor, in presence of a 
vast assemblage. The object of the movement, 
which originated some years since amongst a 
number of ladies, is to erect a place in Lower 
| Kevin-street, in which the working classes will 
be provided with good and wholesome food at a 





Society, under the direction of the Rev. Charles | », .derate charge, and afforded, at the same 


Vignoles and the Rev. James Graves, €X-| time, such opportunities after their day’s toil, 


cavations were made at the west end of the} fi tal i ill i 
Church of the Nuns, a remarkable building | Sospdloiiiending eultaicheae nrg gai 


erected by the celebrated Queen Devorgoil, in | 


Cost or A Survey.—At a meeting of the 


church have been always apparent, but now,| Whitehaven Trustees last week, it was stated 
according to the Carlow Sentinel, there have | that Mr. Rendel claims, on account of his wet- 
been found the jambs and side mouldings of a | aoc, plans, &c., 1,9161. 
magnificent doorway of four orders, with almost, | 500], added to this, runs up his bill to 2,4161. 
if not all, the carved voussoirs of the arch. It | The Whitehaven Herald says :—* The set-off is 0, 
is confidently hoped that every stone may be | and less than nothing, when we consider what 
recovered, and that this fine specimen of ancient | 45 been lost by all the bungling and delay in 


A previous payment of 


the matter. But to these 2,4161. there fall to be 








































as perfect as when it — from the cunning | added the amounts paid to the late Mr. Rendel. 
hands of Queen Devorgoil’s master masons. It | The credit of the harbour is gone. Not a meet- 
is proposed to rebuild the grand choir arch of ing is held but money lent is called in, and new 
this church, the carved stones having nearly all | joans to meet the demand cannot be raised. 
been preserved. This is being effected by a | Trustees themselves evidently have as little 
special subscription. faith as the public in these dock schemes, for 
we do not hear of any of them hastening to the 
rescue.” 





Tue Sartors’ Home at Lonpon Docks.— 
The new building just completed to increase the 
efficiency of this valuable institution has been | PARLIAMENTARY ITEMS.—In reference to the 
opened by the Prince of Wales. The chief! breakwater at Alderney, Mr. Peel stated, in 
stone of the seamen’s church adjoining was laid | reply to a question in the Commons, that dur- 
by the Prince Consort. Previously to the inaugu-| ing recent storms, the masonry walls of the 


| 





This is certainly so in the case of the Review in 
question, which takes for model the Revue des | 
Deux Mondes, and gives all signed articles; 
admitting diversity of views. The paper on the | 
*Tronmasters’ Trade-Union,” by the way, is a} 
very one-sided view of the late outlock, in con- 
demnation of the masters. 








Miseellanen. 


Tar HreHy-LEVEL RAILWAY BridGE ACROSS THE | 
Srevern.—The report of the referees upon this | 
undertaking has been issued. The engineers, 
Messrs. Fowler & Fulton, propose that the 
railway shall be increased to 120 ft. above 
mean-tide level, instead of 115 ft., and that the 
span of the main opening of the bridge shall be 
600 ft., which is as wide as the Thames at 
Southwark. 





Tre District Surveyor of PappIncton.—Oar | 


ration of the new Home, an address was read by | breakwater had breached in two places, of con- 
Admiral Sir W. Bowles, in which he quoted | siderable length, 2 ft. below the level of the sea 
statistics to show the need for the present in- | at low-water. The cost of the repairs had been 
crease in the accommodation. Since 1835 the estimated at 15,0001., but the cost to the public 
Home had accommodated 158,525 sailors, in- | would not be so much, as the contractor was 
cluding many of her Majesty’s navy,—134,885 | liable for any damage till the breakwater was 
belonging to the United Kingdom and to her | completed, except in the case of damage arising 
Majesty’s possessions abroad, and 23,640 to the | from great storms, in which case he was liable 
various foreign countries with which England | to pay one half.——The Public Offices (Site and 
had maritime and conimercial intercourse. Out Approaches) Bill has been read a second time in 
of an aggregate sum of 1,263,893. lodged by | the House of Commons. Lord Stanley of Alderley 
the sailors in the bank of the Home, 711,5601. | said, that most of the land required was now in 
had been drawn out; 459,610/. had been re-|the hands of the Government.——-The India 
mitted to friends and relations; and 46,4001. | Office (Site and Approaches) Bill has also been 
invested in the Home and Board of Trade| read a second time in the Commons. 

Savings’ Banks. The original buildings con- 


tained 328 sleeping-berths, and this addition} Haymarket THeatre.—As only two scenes 








would afford 174, so that they could now accom- 
modate 502 persons. 


A NEw Horet ror Sovtnsra.—The foundation 
stone of “the Southsea Beach Mansion,” situated 
at St. Helen’s, has been laid. The “ Mansion” 


friend, Mr. George Gutch, completed, on the 15th | will be erected from the designs and under the 


are needed for the three acts which compose 
“Brother Sam,” the new piece provided to 
display the capabilities of Mr. Sothern, Mr. 
Compton, and Mr. Buckstone, extra care has 
been bestowed on them, and we have a very 
perfectly fitted interior, showing the drawing- 
room and boudoir, opening one into the other, of 





inst., his fortieth year of office as district sur- 
veyor of Paddington, and we hope that, like his 
predecessor, he may live to see his half-century 
out, should he care to work so long. Ever since 
the passing of the old Building Act, now ninety- 
one years ago, this important district has been 
held only by old Crunden (who lived to the age 
of ninety-four), and by Mr. Gutch. Great are 
the changes in Paddington which Mr. Gutch has 
witnessed if not created. 


Boottaces.—Sir: Being able from experience 
to testify to the truth of your correspondent’s 
remarks upon the inconvenience of bootlaces, &c., 
permit me to offer a suggestion of what I have 
tried and found to answer. For a fastening I 
use the ordinary metal loop and stud, applied in 
the same manner as buttons to boots are, only 





to keep the loop in its place I use a lappet with | rooms. 
a spring such as is used to spring-side boots. | ter, with bay windows and balconies, with the| Compton are both very funny. 


superintendence of Mr. Whichcord, of London, | Mr. Trimbush’s house at Scarborough, and an 
the architect of the Grand Hotel at Brighton, | equally good exterior of the same house in its 
Clarence Hotel at Dover, and other establish-| garden, with sea and cliff in the distance. The 
ments of a like character, and will be completed | practised author of the piece, Mr. John Oxenford, 
in time for the summer season of 1866. It will| has wisely avoided making it a sequel, or in any 
be arranged as a hotel and boarding-house, and | way a part of the “ American Cousin,” beyond 
will comprise, on the ground-floor, a gentlemen’s | developing the character of Brother Sam as con- 
coffee-room and ladies’ coffee-room ; on the first | veyed to the British public in that wonder- 
and second floors, reading-room, saloons and | fully successful piece. Sam is a much ’cuter 
bed-rooms for invalids; saloons, sitting-rooms,| fellow than his brother,—a cool, off-hand, 
and bed-roomswhich are so planned that families | sponging, but not bad-hearted sort of fop, sus- 
may occupy them en swite. The third and fourth | tained from beginning to end in the most 
floors will be for bed-rooms. The “Mansion” | perfect and finished manner by Mr. Sothern. 
will be so constructed that it may, if desired, be| The entire difference in the conception and 
subdivided into three distinct buildings, and| mode of displaying the two characters was 
occupied as several superior boarding-houses or | forcibly shown, and was recognized by the house 
mansions, as at Brighton. The structure will| with loud applause, when Sam, at the close, re- 
contain 140 rooms, including eighty-five bed-| ceives a telegram from Dundreary, and reads it 
The design is of a plain Italian charac-| in imitation of him. Mr. Buckstone and Mr. 
The plot is 


Thus a neat, supporting, and ventilating boot is| sea view. The contract has been taken by/ simple, and not wholly new; but the piece is 


provided that can be easily and quickly fastened, 


Messrs. Simms & Marten, of London. This | exceedingly well written, with much epigramma- 


without the trouble of buttons, and the danger | building is being erected by a limited company, | tic point and sharpness, and proved completely 


of laces.—W. E. B. 





called the Southsea Beach Mansion Company. 





successful. 
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Worcester Carneprat Tower.—The steps 
necessary to be taken for the repair and 
strengthening of Worcester Cathedral tower, in 
order to render it suitable and = ae 

of the clock and bells, 
aes teat me scaffold is in course 
of erection. This is in itself an undertaking of 
considerable magnitude, as the tower is 44 ft. 
square and 196 ft. in height. 


A New Fact mm tse Lire or GAINsporoueH, 
THE Patnrer.—So little is known of Gains- 
borough, that the discovery of a new fact in his 
life is always an agreeable addition to our know- 
ledge of his doings. This new fact Mr. Tom 
Taylor supplies in his recent “ Life of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.” We shall give it in Mr. Taylor’s 
own words:—‘ Among the Royal Academy 
Records for this year [1775], I find a motion 
carried in the council for omitting from its lists 
the name of Mr. Gainsborough, he having de- 
clined to accept any office in the Academy, and 
never attending. His namewas, however, restored 
to the council by the general meeting.” Let us 
observe on this, that as one of the twelve 
“‘ apostles in art” whom the Academy has had 
among its many members, the name of Gains- 
borongh stands preeminently high. Was the 
reason for Gainsborough’s “never attending” a 
growing jealousy of Sir Joshua? Perhaps Mr. 
Fulcher, Gainsborough’s latest biographer, can 
tell us. 


Ma. Howison AND THE NoRTHERN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL AssociaTION.—The position of Mr. Howison, 
the surveyor of the county of Northumberland, 
in reference to the Walbottle Dean Bridge, came 
up for discussion at a meeting of the Northern 
Architectural Association, held in the Old Castle, 
last week. The committee of the Association 
had visited the bridge, and in accordance with 
the verbal reports given in by some of the 


: f . | 
members, a resolution was drawn up for pre clean and tidy ; 31 were marked tidy, but not 


sentation to Mr. Howison, stating that the Asso- 
ciation were of opinion that the want of stability 
in the bridge has been caused as much by the 
defective execution of the work by the builder, 
as by any fault of the plan itself. The resolution 
recommended that, with a view of preventing 
farther failures of this kind, the county surveyor 


have the assistance of a clerk of works, and | 
expressed the hope that the magistrates would | 


not accept Mr. Howison’s resignation. 


Tue IMPROVEMENTS IN NEWGATE-STREET biel 
THE ProroseD New Post-orrice S1rr.—Not- | 


withstanding that some little difficulty has 


occurred between the tion and the 
authorities of the Post-office as to the purchase 
of certain ground in Newgate-street, for which 
the Commissioners of Sewers had agreed to pay 
3,0001. (the houses being numbered 71 and 72, 
Newgate-street), we are in a position to state, 
says the Morning Advertiser, that the Post-office 
authorities have agreed to confine themselves in 
the erection of the official buildings on the 
western side of St. Martin’s-le-Grand to the 
line agreed upon by the Corporation, so that a 


most commodious approach from Cheapside and | 


Aldersgate will be secured to the public, the 
Post-office purchasing the freehold acquired 
upon ‘certain equitable conditions provided for 
under the provisions of the 13th section of the 
“ Post-office Additional Site Act, 1865,” to 
which the opposition of the court will be at once 
withdrawn. 


Frarrut Deatn or a “ Sreerie Jacx.”—For 
some time past a man named John M‘Cann has 
been employed to repair chimneys, &c., in the 
black country. A stack at the iron-works of 
Messrs. Williams, Wednesbury Oak, required 
repairing, and M‘Cann was employed to do the 
work. He had affixed his apparatus, and, after 
a visit to a public-house, he ascended and went 

certain foolhardy antics on the top of 
the chimney. Again descending, he again re- 
paired to the public-house, and, after staying 


there an hour, reascended unobserved, it is said, | burton 


and was soon afterwards seen lying asleep across 
the apex of the stack. In another hour he was 
seen to roll from his perilous bed. He fell upon 
the roof of the building below, and was picked 
up in a mutilated condition on the floor of the 
works, having broken through the roof and some 
rafters beneath it. He was conveyed to the 
South Staffordshire Hospital, where he died. 
Deceased’s father earned his bread in a manner 
equally hazardous with that of his son ; and it is 
stated that the father’s death was similar to 
the son’s, 


Burstinc or a SEWER ON THE Norta LONDON 
Rattway.—On Tuesday afternoon, during the 


AccIDENT aT THE New SraTion OF THE 
Norra Lonnon Rarmwar.— On Wednesday 
night considerable alarm was caused in the 
neighbourhood of Bishopsgate-street, London- 
wall, and Finsbury-eircus, by a crash which 
shook the entire locality adjacent to the spot 
where it occurred. Very shortly afterwards it 
was discovered that the noise was caused by the 
falling of a considerable portion of the ironwork 
forming the semicircular arches and girder sup- 
ports of the double roofing in course of erection 
at the new station for the North London Rail- 
way terminus at Liverpool-street. It appears 
that several portions of the ironwork had been 
placed in situ safely, but whilst the workmen 
were engaged in raising other portions of the 








| work, through some cause the derrick used for 
hoisting the iron arches slipped. 


CLEAN aND Tipy Hovsxs.—An ‘effort to pro- | M 


| mote cleanliness t the poorer inhabitants 
| of the city, has been made in the parish of St. 
| James, Bristol. About six weeks ago, four prizes 
/were offered to the residents of 

and courts, and four to those of Black-friars and 
courts, for the cleanest and tidiest of rooms. 
| The first prize in each street was 10s.; second, 
| 5s.; third, 3s.; fourth, 2s. There were 22 com- 
| petitors, and during the six weeks of inspection, 
| 132 visits were paid to the houses of these 
people. Of the 132 calls made, 55 were marked 


clean; 18 clean, jbut not tidy; 8 dirty. Noone 
was reported dirty after the second visit. The 


| prizes were distributed at the house of Mr. Nunn, 
| King-square (who originated the movement, and 
| gave all the prizes); and, through the kindness 


of the Rev. W. Bruce, the unsuccessful candi- 
dates were presented with a quarter of a pound 
of tea each. 














TENDERS 
For house, &c., at Teddington. Mr. J, T. Jackman, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. W. RB. Ingieton and Mr 
J. G. Smither :-— 
Jacklin £2,000 0 0 
eens tile 1797 8 ° 
Adamson & Sons .................. 1,64 0 0 
SON ORIN: | wep irsrscnccevonstenmseninse 1,491 10 0 





For the erection of the Dominican Priory, at Caris- 
brook, Isle of Wight. Mr. Gilbert Blount, architect :— 
Bird £14,718 0 





0 
0 
0 
0 
0 











For alterations and additions to the King’s Arms 
or, Kennington-lane, for Mr. Hancock :— 





jimpson £2,294 0 0 
hite 2,269 0 0 
Jeffs, Brothers ... 2,234 0 0 
Kilby 2,137 0 0 





For the erection of auction-rooms, &e., 
Piccadilly, for the Park-lane Company (Limited 
Garling, architect :— 


at 
RE 





£2,222 0 0 
+ 2,198 0 0 
+ 2,077 0 0 
. 2,038 0 0 





7 


For proposed alterations, at thé _— 




















Magenectnyeh, Cavendish-square. . J, Bird, archi- 
Beneey Os WOW -seavisctedicticctovasvcces £615 0 0 
Brown - 696 0 0 
Rowe ... 539 0 0 
Williams 487 0 0 
MOT sidccrsicssvcincsmnvitinantiies 43 0 0 

For dwelling-house and offices, to be erected at Bramley 

Hill, near Croydon, for Mr. A. B. Cowdell. Mr. R. Co 

Baxter, moemaneet. Quantities supplied by Mr. F. War- 
SOI hac cctpsttemnvescdeenstcennin’ £2,987 0 0 
ON OEE 2,74 0 0 
SD TE CI sceivesneenniercidecrinnseess 2,732 0 0 

( DP dosciaheasebas sats 2,647 0 0 

For St. Clement’s Schools, Barnsbury. Mr. Ridge, 
architect :— 

__ ORE aes 0 0 
Carter & Sons .......0.0scs0sseceesas 0 0 
re ag NT EE RT 0 0 
Dove, Brothers.....<...cccccsceseosses 00 
Keyes & Head ...... 00 
Glenn, Brothers 0 0 
Williams............... 00 
Brown & Robinson 0 0 
Bcrivener & i 0 0 





stabling, Trini for the Ber 
eT eg ee eae. 
e200 























00 
Denham (accepted) eeeee eeeeseee a 
Seendan'h Pervom ilenis eadeuusotate 27 0 0 

stzeet, By for Mrs W. Henshall Mr. ¥. Newman, 

— ae S3 
Parsons & Saunders .............. 1,487 0 0 
Colenatt ee 
pe ea penosant iis 0 0 





For b at the Ryde Gasworks, for the Ryde Gas 
and Cok . . &. 
woe So Sas eee 












































Bibley 2006 0 0 
Jackm 879 0 O 
Parsons & Saunders ..+.......0000004 857 0 0 
oon ras 8 
& me mrecepuneine’ 
L & Mills 78 00 
700 0 0 
<= Fy 
Colenutt (one hon A i es 
Jolliffe (not in form) .............00008 630 0 0 
New Retort House and Chimney as 
aon pean eecssvceeonccesesesesees oo ° 0 
Colenutt (accepted) .......csccecnesss 878 0 0 
For three shops, for Mr. Wenders, Mitcham, Surrey: 
rE architect :— 
Pain . £1,950 0 0 
Bud & Pierce ........:sccssecsseeesss 1,660 0 0 
cheontininiititinnian Baa 2S 
a ae 
lon & Thompson |.......... 1380 0 0 
Garland & Soper ...........c00s-s00 1,120 0 0 
For new Con i chure’ . Mr, W, 
Mumford, a 2 ee 
TEGO cocccsssessccsseccecvestverver ses £2,220 0 0 
ys 2,144 0 0 
Cowland 2,000 0 0 
° Phd NR as hy 9 1,997 10 © 





For house, at Kingston-upon-Thames, for Mr. Youde- 
Wimble & Taylor, architects :— o_2s » 





For alterations to Congregational Chapel, Bleckheath- 
Mr. J. E. Saunders, architect :— 








SEINE : sco inimnanenpiincssparscueemeeaiuevotent £860 0 0 
Dove, Brothers  ...........cccccsscosves 825 0 0 
SARS» cccticishs cndanseevnincnbepthieenidiiinn . 19 00 
For house and stables, at Ascot, Mr. Ewan Christian, 
architect :— 
Myers & Bon ............ £5,190 ...... 087 ...... 
: we nes: Se 6,000 
as <) om 5,989 
BN ss eceisaiean ee 5,896 
Jackson & Shaw 830 ...... 
Dove, Brothers ebsees 895 5,530 
pO a ee 820 
PONE cs suciensvecsivesnes GE suares FO kcvas 6,111 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





F. B.—t. L.—T. H.—Mr. L—W. F. F.—W. E. B—J. M.—A. H.— 
HH. B.—Mr. W.—K J. R—J. W.—Mr. &—T. & Soa-—D.—G, A A— 
E. 0.8.—J. J. K.—J. W. (shall have attention).—@. J. W. (communi- 
cation on same subject was already in type).—T. 8. H. (will find he is 
not quite correct as to the papers in question).—A Subscriber (sce case 
in our present number’. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily fer publication. 








The Publisher cannot be responsible for Oni- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Corres ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 
Thursday. 








ADVERTISEMENT. 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ladgate-hill, will be glad to 
farnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. — 


Messrs. COX & WYMAN, Printers of “ THE Un DES and 
First-class Publications, beg to call the attention of etors 
and Periodicals to the unusual Fecilitins th ir Esta- 

presents for the production of the above clases of Work, 
style. —Liucoln’s Inn Steam Printing 


blishment 
with a 
Works, 74-75, Queen-street, W.C. 


EORGE JESSE PENNY, Deceased.— 


& 








is hereby 
an a eee —— any CLAIMS or D: MANDS upon 
or against the ESTATE of GEORGE JESSE PENNY, late of Berkeley- 


ERS sPEOTIVES 1 DRAWN and 

in superior manner, and COMPETITION 

DRAWINGS 1 PREPARED, from rough sketches or otherwise.—Apply 
to G. 43, Bedford-row, W.C. 


IVIL ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, 
pocermcrass, &c.— PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION given in 
Civil eager By , a &c. on moderate terms, 
inclading Field W. k, wit bates &c.— For — apply at 
the Offices of Messrs. HY: E, SMITH. & LEWIS, Civil Engineers, 
Surveyors, Architecta, &c. Ne 24, Guildtord-steee Russell-square, 
N.B. DAY and EVENING Instruction given in tectural Draw- 
ing, Colouring, Taking out Quantities, &c. 


HOTOGRAPHY for ARCHITECTS and 
ENGINEERS. — Messrs. a & ©O. 168, New Bond- 
possess every facility the immediate execution of 
PHOTOGRAPHS of any mow hep dimensions, up to 26 inches by 
l inches. Examples of their Architectural and Engineering work in 
England ard France may be seen at their Studio. 











place, Edy ware-road the county of Middlesex, House Decorator 
{who died on the 13th io of December, 1864, and whose Will was 
proved in the principal of Her M esty’s Court of Probate 
on the 9th day of Jan , 1865, by THOMAS ALFRED MIDDLE- 
TON, of Bridgend, in y of Glamorgan, Solicit and 


rseet-street, Portman-square, in the 
the Executors therein named), are 
required to send in the PARTICULARS of their Debts, Claims, or 
Demands, to the said Executors, at the Office of the on 


3 
E 


o » 1865. 
XTON, 30, Somerset-street, Portman-syuare, 
for the said Ex:cutors. 








Just ready, in demy 8vo. cleth, with illustrations, pri 
Nar QUADRATURE of the CIRCLE 
GEOMETRICALLY and MATHEMATICALLY DEMON- 
as AMES SMITH, Esq. 
Published by EDWARD HOWELL, Liverpool ; SIMPEKIN, 
MARSHALL, a CO. London. 


Nearly ready for publication, royal 
Le and Wi 





ane! enenten 70 Plates, with 


tterpress 
RT FOLIAGE Br, JAMES ) 
COLLING, F.R.I.B.A. author of “ Go’ Ornaments,” “ De- 
tails of Gothic Architecture,” &c. of a series of studies 
from natural foliage, an apalysis of form and original designs for 
foliated enrichments, suited to the various of decoration and 
ornamental arts. Price Ws. to subscri whose narnes are sent 
to the Author, 150, Hampstead-road, N.W. previous to publication. 
Price, when published, 22. which price will be permanently retaine d. 





TO CEMENT MAKERS AND CAPITALISTS. 
GENTLEMAN, having completed an 
engegement as Manager of large Cement Works, is desirous of 

obtaining PARTNERSHIP in similar works, where his practical 
knowledge o/ the business peo pan be accepted in lieu of capital. Un- 
exceptionable references will be given and required. — Addre:s, 
M. c. w. Offive of “‘ The Builder. 


RCHITECTS ‘aa ENGINEERS re 


quiring ARCHITECTURAL or ENGINEERING MODELS in 
Paper, &c. may have them constructed in a first-class manner and on 
moderate terms. Perspectives prepared in outline, and tinved in an 
artistic manner.—Address, by letter, to A. Z. care of Housekeeper, 16, 
Fish- street- “hil, City, E. c. 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, of 
good a ae —— in a sea-coast is destrous of 

ting with a d aS PUPIL for for three years. A 
nominal, premi: 1m only aan odie, J. P. P. Office of * The 














ULLINGDON HIGHWAY DISTRICT, 


OXFORDSHIRE. — APPOINTMENT OF DISTRICT SUR. 
VEYOR —CANDIDATS&S) for the OFFICE of SURVEYOR for the 
ited to aad forward their anagem in their 

. 


previous 

at my Office at 9, St. _ Giles-street, 
Oxford, before THURSDAY, “the 1 Ist day of JUNE next.—The Bulling- 
don Highway District has an extent of about 130 mi'es of —The 
salary will be 1501, per annum, without any extras, and the 
appointed will be required to reside within the District, to A = his 
whole time and attention to the duties of his office, and to enter upon 
the same within one week after his appointment.— He will be also 

ired to give a bond with two sureties to the amount of 3001. 











TLASES, MAPS, and GLOBES.—Now 
ready, a CATALOGUE of selected Atlases, Maps, and Globes, 
published or Sold 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, London, &.W. 
Agent for the Sale of the Ord: Maps, Geologi 1 Survey Maps, | 
Charts. Free on application, or per post for one is sina 


ISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY- 
ee, Price | 7s. 6d. Seventy-sixth Thousand, revised and 
— The best book of its “class yet pro- 

pm th London ogni ge oh, LONGMAN & CO, 
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IDDERS EARTHWORK TABLES, 


showing the Gemteviont Excavations, Area of Slopes, &c. 
By P. BIDDER, io th CE. 
Lendon : VACHER & SONS, 29, t-street, 


Just Published, 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 
RACTICAL SPECIFICATIONS of 
WORKS executed in ARCHITECTURK, CIVIL and MBCHA- 
NICAL ENGINEERING, and in ROAD-MAKING me Ag etn een mre 
——— added a Series of practically useful Agreements and 


~, JOHN BLENKARN, Civil Engineer and Architect. 
London : B. & F. N. SPON, 16, Baucklersbury. 








Just Published, in 


A HANDBOOK tor "ARCHITECTURAL 
SURVEYORS, and Others Engaged in Building. 
By JOHN THOMAS KUEST, C.E 


CONTE! 
Formule useful in ing Builders’ Work, 
Tables of the Weights in 
Memoranda connected with Builders’ Work. 





FERGUSSON’S OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Now ready, with 312 [llustrations on Wood, 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
HE THIRD and CONCLUDING 


VOLUME of the HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURK Con- 
the Modern Styles. 








AMES PERGUSSON, F. 
ao ordinary taportancs wn Intra. Tt fills up 
4 never Drecialy utter ; 

(Cet up with learning snd with ably — The Eectesiologi 
he ‘ History of Architecture.’ 
The present volume on nevertheless, . distinct work, because it is 
iy to the hi of the centuries ; 
and itis vo less novel than distinct, for, ing, we 
may one previously treated of modern itec- 
ture as a whole, or has attempted to criticise its ox- 

amples satay Mo og aes or gay 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








O PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, and 


EAEETERS. 80 § ” DISPOSED OF ieestiette, a BUSINESS, 
established upwards of ~~ parted with solely death. 
= 1401.) — Apply to Mm. BE. WOOLNOUGH, Framlingham. 

BRICKLAYERS and BUILDERS.— 


TO BE DISPOSED OF, an old-established BUSINESS, with 
ve Lon- 





ee great , = bour- 

is rapidly increasing. The present con: 

uence of ill health.— For terms tw P. T. 3, 
ei tea Fleet-street, stating name and 





BUILDERS.—TO BE BE DISPOSED OF, 
by order of the Executors, an BUSINESS, in 
aeighbgurhowl of Hackney.” For pareiclary, apply to JOWX 
BAK, Esq. Solicitor, 9, Mincing-lane, 


RIGHTON.— To BUILDERS.—TO BE 
OF, an Old- BUILDER'S BUSINESS, 
apply to B, V, Post-offies, 








a geod. tation Fer 


Oxford, 18th May, 1865, PERCIVAL WALSH, Clerk. 


LERK and FOREMAN in the Office of 
a Jobbing Buiider.—WANTED, a steady Man, about 30, prae- 
— Me en 4 every branch of building. A neat handwriting 
; place permanent for a 2 
Peron. Aprly, 0 oy . tter only, stating exactly wages required, to 
A. B. care of Mr. Wi street. 


exnman, No. 96, Goswell- 
LECTION of Depenror SURVEYOR, 


855 —The Metropolitan 

Board of Works hereby give notice, that they will, on FRIDAY, the 
ye day of JUNE next, at TWELVE o’clock at noon, at their Office, 
Spring-gardens, Wee Pye eed to the ELECTION of 
SURVEYOR for the district of the et of Mile-end Ola Town. — 
Applications in writing, with —— of competency under the 











Bu ————— to the Clerk o: Board, will be received at 
the pang the Board uatil THURSDAY, the lst hl at FOUR 
o'clock Each candidate must be in attendance at the meeting 
of the on the 2nd of SUNE, at TWELVE o'clock precisely. 
POLLARD, Clerk of the Board. 


(Signed) J 
Spring-gardens, May 19, 1865. 





OREMAN WANTED, for a Granite | - 


Quarry.— Applications (in own handwriting) to state qualifica- 
tions, salary or wages expected, age, &c. and to be directed to H. G. C. 
care of Mr. Draper, Stationer, Little Tower-street, Loudon. 


R INDIA.--WANTED immediately, 

an yr" 3 active FOREMAN MASON, to superintend 
tion of Harbour Works iu India. He must be a man of 
thorough practical ns and have had a os par- 
ticularly in marine work, and of 
workmen. The engagement will be for three = — a liberal salary, 
with overland passage paid out and home —Applications, stating full 
Fem st aa Ps if married, and —— with —— 
. wi 














‘ARPSNTERS AND JOINERS. 


OOD HANDS can have constant 
EMPLOYMENT, at full wages. —Aprly. immediately, to Mr. 
JOHN KENSHOLE, Builder, Meavitree, Exeter. 


Regvms, in a Builder’s Office, a CLERK. 





writer, and have some knowtolige of drawing. 
Alse an Articled SPPRENTICE ae write well, and have a know- 
ledge of drawing. Undeniable references and security for 5001. req 
Apply, by letter only, to Mr, C. PAWLY, Sy@enbam, Kent. 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS OR CLERK OF WORKS. 


Re crere ter a practical ASSISTANT, 
hav: thorough knowisd f materials and coustraction 

m0 of his time outdoor 0 ‘the SUPERINTEN DENCE of 
BUILDINGS. im progress, and part in the OFFICE, to take out 
quantities.—Address, with references and stating salary, toC. H. 
Post-office, Wolverhampton. 


ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED, for One or Two Months, a 
theveughip gael enBeuperensed DRAUGHTSMAN. + Fe 
—_— need apply.—Address i+ stating previous emp'oyment 
pected, to X. Y. care of Smith, Elder, & Co, 
85, S, Oorebill 











TO SMITHS’ FOREMEN AND OTH! 
ANTED, an experienced Man, "to OVER- 
LooK a few Out-deor FITTERS and WOT-WATER MEN, 
keep their time, cost of works, &c. Hours from Six a.m — A) in 
own handwriting, and state if any knowledge of drawing, to O. P. Q. 
815, Oxford-street, W. Undeniable references required. 





SMITHS’ FOREMEN. 


ANTED, in a factory of twenty to thirty 
men, an FOREMAN. Liberal salary to a good 
mav,—Apply by letter only, stating zeneral abilities, and former 
situations, . B. care of Messrs, KENNARD, 67, Upper Thames- 


street, E.C. 


ANTED immediately, an EMBOSSER 
a. 4 ae GLASS.—Address, J. L. Stanesly’s Post-office, Sloane- 





\ ANTED, CARPENTER’S & JOINER’S 
WORK of One or more Houses, labour only. Town or coun- 
try. Se J. MEE, 4, Carpenter-street, Horse= 


ANTED, a THREE-BRANCH HAND, 
as PLUMBER. PAINTER, and GLAZIER. Constant em- 
Por men if suitable. Wages 30s. per week.—Apply ~ ae CRAM. 
IN, Builder, &. 1, Queen-square, “square, Eldon-street, a: 


TO GRAINERS TO THE TRADE. 
AK 


Migotins a good and MAPLE 
GRAINER. If he should suit, constant employment will be 
— on the spot will be required.—Apply to J. PYNE, 
rainer to wr the Tre Trade, 49, Westbourne-street, Pimlico. 


ANTED, a WORKING SHOP FORE.- 
MAN of Joiners. Bh oh nee has held « similar position, and 
who thorough'y . and can set out reds. Tos 
Sioatp ana eum dnecthantion oat Se-gemaamed. a 6a, 
per day, overtime at the came rate. References required.— 
A. MATTHEWS, Contractor, Dovor. 


ANTED, in the Surveyer’ s Office of the 

Local Board, Bedford, a competent CLERK and TIME- 
KEEPER, capable of preparing ‘working drawing». Hours from 6 to 6, 
Salary, 651. per annum, with a six-roomed house to live in.— Address 
as above, stating age, references, and where la:t employed. 


ANTED, several JOINERS. Also a 


good PLUMBER <a fill up time with painting and 
glazing.—Apply, stating wages, to Mr. HUNT, Builder, | Hoddesdon. 


TO CARPENTERS amend JOIN 
WANIED, immediately, THREE GOOD 


HANDS accustomed to jobbing work. Wages 4s. 6d. per day. 
Apply to Mr. WREN, Builder, Tanbridge Wells. 


W ANTED, at once, an efficient BUILDER'S 
CLERK and DRAUGHTSMAN. None need apply who are 

not fully competent to take out quantities, make aud trace —_ 

keep books and accounts Cg oy; ee, 

bility, and former experience, T. B. T. 


WV ANTE, an experienced WORKING 
FOREMAN. One well up in jobbing. Wages, i. Ws. 
week. Steady men only need apply, with testimonials, to CHA 
CHAPPELL, Tring, Herts. 


ANTED, a THREE-BRANCH HAND, 


for PLUMBING, PAINTING, and GLAZING. Bituation 
permanent to a suitable man.— Address, Mr. BIDWELL, 
Plumber, &c. Datchet, near Windsor. 


TO GOTHIC SCULPTORS AND CARVERS. 
Wwax TED, first-class MEN, Figures and 
Foliage ; alee theae whe ase dasiveus to bensene first-class.— 
| Apply, stating terms and particulars, to B. L. BOULTON, Sculptor, 









































TO FURNISHING [RONMONGERS, SMITHS, AND BUILDERS, 

ANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING 

or MANAGING FOREMAN, in the Smith, Bellhanging, 

, Bath, Steam, and Hot-water Work. First-class 

references.—Apply to W. X. 10, Victoria-grove, Morpeth-road, Vie- 
toria 


TO NOBLEMEN, HOUSE AGENTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a constant 
SITUATION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. 
Understands ging and general house repairs.— Address, J. C} 
4, Curzon-street, Wenlock-street, City-road, 


NTED. 7 oe OR BUILDERS. 
an experienced Hand, a 


wae bal ATION as PLUMBER. References if re- 
quired.— Address, Radseen J. C. No. 17, Wilmnot-street, Brunswick-square, 


ANTED, by a steady active Young Man, 
3, a "sITUATION ss TIMEKEEPER and beet peine 

Clerk in ~~ references, 

ALPHA, 235, New Werth. a Islington, N 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by & persever- 


ing 
| nity of assisting in m up work, &c. good 
knowledge of the business, obtained at the bench. Is quick at 
and accounts, and a good draughtsman. Can prepare plans, &c. 
Address, X.Y. : x. ¥. 6,  Southampton-row, Red Lion-square, W.c. 

















RS AND ENGINEERS. 


CONTRBACTO: 
WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 24,a 
SITUATION, at home or abroad. Is well acquainted with 
all buache 9 of the iron trade, ean superintend 
correspondent. 


ph 


Worms ae a Man, aged 38, a SITUA- 
TION as = —— Six years’ character.—Address, 
J. ROSE, Water Works, U' 








T. L. 8. Post-office, Worcester. 


ANTE a D, a RE-ENGAGSMENT as 
EY Ladin yg FOREMAN. First-class 
es MH Bk J. K. 282, Waterioo-road, 3. 
To TRONMONGERS, SMITHS, OR GASFITTERS 
TED, in Town or Country, constant 


EMPLOYMENT at any, or all, of the above branches, 
[owunenees a shop. Good reference.—Address, W. 1 
William-street, _ 3A Ww. 
r thorough, ractical, 


Waste’. of WORKS, s KE-ENGAGEMENE 
F. Office of 


Ht ae from last employers —Address, G. F. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, Three or 

Four days s week, by a first-class DESIGNER, PERSPEO- 
TIVE, WORKING, and DETAIL DRAUGHTSMAN.—Adadres, A. 
Drew, Stationer, tish Town-road, N.W. 

















ANTED, | by the ’ the yo ety whe has had 


shore, and other works, 0 SIFU aTIO® 





ANTED, a TRAVELLER. One who 


rn ere of the Timber and Building Trade, 
to slit orders for einer —— yt wt 


cqpestense ts 
as FOREMAN of BRICKLA' ERS. Can keep accounts, measure, 
Good ee Walesa 














r MAK MANAGER. The 
Sadne IP Postotice, Birmingham. AVY. LER, MOULD MAKER, or See the largest Work 
me model chimney vanes, ; 
ANTED, a ARCHITECTURAL | Understands the whole. process, with Padres, GNORGE 
to HERBERT, 242, Euston-read, BRYANT, Drybroek, 
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TO COUNTRY PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS! 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

a SITUATION as IMPROVER in a country shop or Building 

‘Work. Would not mind to fill up bis time in painting or glazing. 
Terme te. Good references.—Address, G. A. 9, Beigrave- 
street, South Pimlico, London, 8.W. 


TO DECORATORS AND PAINTERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, who 

has been in the above line 16 years, the MANAGEMENT of 

a BUSINESS, or a permanent Situation as Paperhancer and Deco- 

sien. Willing to fill up bis time in painting. First-rate testimo- 

nials. Town or country.—Address, A. Z. 13, Bute-street, Old Bromp- 
ton, 8. W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


ee wenstieal SHOP FOREMAN. espuienest in Lon- 
don systems, &c.— Address, 8. F. 18, Portsmouth-place, Kennington. 


ANTED, by : yeupectable Young Man, a 


SITUATION as IMPROVER in the above business.— Address, 
T. 8.9, Leipsic- road, Camberwell, 8. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


FOREM AN, iy an experienced workman, as CARPENTER 
and Ji . Has no objection to piecework. First-class reference 
of capability to his last employers. He has had extensive practice in 
the trade. No objection to a country job.—Addre:s, N. W. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 


W ANTED by the Advertiser (a foreigner), 

a SITUATION, in an Architect’s or Railway, Engineer’s, or 
Contractor’s Office. Has superintended abroad construction of 
various buildings and railways. Speaks French, is a good draughts- 
man,and is competent to prepare finished and detailed drawings in 
the various styles of architecture. Good references,— Address to 
F. T. 8. 14, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, W.C. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


WANTED, by an active Young Man, a 

SITUATION in a TIMBER MERCHANTS OFFICF. No ob- 
Thoroughly acquainted with the business in all 
L. Post-office, 




















jection to travel. 
its manches, First-class references.—Address, 
Norwich. 





cha of a large job of painting, &c. 
nan ied B by present employer.—Address, or apply to J. 2, Upper 
, Blackfriars, 





TO BUILDERS AND JOBBING MASTER 


ANTED, by a CARPENTER, an | 
ENGAGEMENT, as GENERAL JOBBING HAND. Can | 

e the following branches :—Zinc-working, Gasfitting, Plumbing, 

or any jobina jobbing shop. Is a good painter and paperhanger. 
Town Aa country.—Address, B. F. Courland Cottage, Wands worth- 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN-| 

GAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Has worked at the | 
bench, is a neat dranghtsman, and knows something of qu+ntities | 
and perspective, Salary very moderate.—Address, V, X. Z. Office of 
“The Builder.” 





TO PLUMBERS. BUILDERS, &c. | 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a constant | 


SITUATION AR Egy, Hoary A. B. 26, Lucas-road, 


Kennington Park. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as SHOP 
FOREMAN. One thoroughly efficient. Can set out rods, 
and make detail working drawings. Five and a half years’ good | 
os. from the last employer.—Address, A. B. 16, Queen’s-road, 
yewate: 








TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, a JOB, by a good Plumber. | 


Thoroughly. acquainted with both new and ar work,— 
Address, P. H, Plumber, 7, Clipstone-street, Portland-road | 
| 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by an| 
established FOREMAN, either as SHOP = GENERAL | 
FOREMAN, in both of which he has had long experience in extensive | 
works.—Direct, E. D. Mr. Spark's, Grocer, Crawley-street, Oakley- | 





aquare, N.W 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c, 


Wants EMPLOYMENT, by a good | 


PLUMBER. Can fill up his time painting, giasing, &e.— 
Address, PLUMBER, 63, Marylebone-lane, W. 





VHE Advertiser wishes for a SITUATION, | A 


in a Builder’s Office, as BOOKKEEPER, and to assist in the | 
Taineten, the Office. — Address, A. B. Post-office, 255, Upper-street, 
n »N. 





To CONTRACTORS, & 
HE Advertiser is desirous of RE-EN- 


GAGING himself in a Contractor’s Office. Has had some 
experience, and can produce good references. Salary moderate,— 
Address, N. 8. Post-office, Shrewsbury. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 


MENT as ASSISTANT to an Architect and Surveyor. Has had 
considerable experience in the preparation of plans, specifications, 
and taking out quantities. Is a good d an lourist, and 
can get up perspectives. Has taken a leading part in large parish, 
railway, and other surveys. Is well acquainted with theodolite, cir- 
cumferenter, and levelling work. Fao moderate.—Address, HA. P. 
47, Downshire-hill, Hampstead, N 


[HE Advertiser, 97, a ‘Smee by trade, 


has bad for some years entire charge of a Builder's office, 

occasionally assisting in the direction of out-door business, desires a 
similar situation. Has had considerable experience in the peri 
up neglected accounts.— A. M. Post Office, Hemel Hempsted, Herts. 














TO ARCHITECTS, 
Ti Advertiser desires an ENGAGE- 


MENT in an Architect’s Office, in town. Satisfactory references 
= Es of ability. — Address, SIGMA THETA, Office of “ The 
ai 





TO ARC HITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 

HE Advertiser is desirous of an EN- 
GAGEMENT in an Architect’s or Builder's Office, Has been 

five em in a builder’s office, and one year in an architect and civil 
a fair draughtsman, quick in tracing, can draw out 

rrecfications, has had considerable experience in making out detailed 
— _ ——— a = 4 of yo Fey references as to charac- 
> Salary no so much an object.—Address, A. M. Poat-office, 
Baliymena, Co, Antrim, Ireland. pps. 


OOD STAIR and RAIL HAND.—The 
Advertiser wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT, either by pi 

day work, Would not mind filling up his time tyre f om sae 
Address, A. Z. 80, Arlington-street, New North-road, Islington. 





A 


ECORATORS, &. 


YOUNG MAN’ having been brought up 


to the above busi 


A 





CLERK. Is thoroughly acquainted with the measuring of work, Took: 
keeping, and competent to give estimates Fi 

class references can be given as to ability 
letter to M. L. la, Windsor-terrace, 


for Contracts, &c. First- 


Pimlico. 





TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, 


A 


ENGAGEMENT by a London master at once. Is finishing 
é Well experienced. Can be 


Ground- street, Barge- -street, 


N expert and accurate SURVEYOR and 
Ba used to extensive town and estate surveys, 
requires EMPLOYMENT. He is a fair draughtsman, and has had 
twelve months’ experience in setting out, ba on extensive engineer- 
ing works.— Address, A. R. Z. 29, Cecil-street, Plymouth. 


FIRST-CLASS GRAINER, WRITER, 


and GILDER is in WANT of a CONSTANT SITUATION. 








eee embossing on glass. References if required.—Address, 


. C. B. Hawley Arms, Gravge-read, Hampstead-road, London. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


COMPETENT ASSISTANT desires an 
ENGAGEMENT. Is an Ment rapid p 
man and colourist ; well up in detail, construction, ke. fe aac at 
designing in either stvle, from rough sketches. Has had good ex- 








and character.—Apply by 


GOOD GRAINER requires a RE- 


NO SHUTTER BARS. 


iz 


NINGS'S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE, 
SHOP 


HALF THE “Cost 








RROWSMITH’S SOLID PARQUET 

FLOORS.—A SOLID INTERLACED OAK PARQUET FLOOR 

at 2s. per foot (including fixing), the same price as a plain oak floor, 

The speciality consists in each separate piece being solid inch thick, 

,and tongued, and keyed at back (not veneered). References 

works done for the eminent architects, Messrs. W. Barn, D. Brandon 

. Hardwick, G. G. Scott, A. Salvin, Sydney Smirke, and others 
during the last ten years. Show-rooms, 80, New Bond- -street, W. 


mer or SOLIDAIRES.—HOWARD 


& SONS, 26 and 27, Berners-street, are prepared to 








perience in quantities, dilapidations, pyre een 29 &c. and th hl 
understands the rontine of the office. Unexceptionable references. 
—Address, Z X. Y. care of Mr. Moody, 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, W. Town preferred. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 
GENTLEMAN, aged 38, a thoroughly 
practical man, and well acquainted with the management of 
large worke, having just comp'eted an extensive Government con- 
tract, is desirous of an engagement as agent or manager to a contrac- 
tor First-class testimonials and references.—Address, D, Office of 
“ The Builder. - 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, ESTATE AGENTS, &c. 


* ’ 

CIVIL ENGINEER, of eight years 

practical experience in office and am public works, desires an 

ENGAGEMENT as an ASSISTANT in an Office, or can take the 

entire charge of works. First-class testimonials. Will accept a 

moderate salary. Security if required.—Address, H, A. Post-office, 
55, Cambridge-street, Pimlico. 


GOOD PLUMBER, well experienced in 
new and old work, or as a Three-branch Hand, wants a SITU- 
ATION. Excellent reference if required for a con . Married, 
age 33.—Address, W. M. Plumber, 17, New North-street, Red Lion- 


square. 
THOROUGHLY practical GRAINER 


iA and MARBLER wishes for EMPLOYMENT in the above line. 
f=. or piecework.—Address, H. T. No. 16, New Church-street, 














| Edgware- 





TO ARCHITECTS, &. 
| AX ASSISTANT, fully qualified, and pos- 

sessing a thorough practical knowledge of building, is open to 
an ENGAGEMENT, either temporary or permanent. Is well up in 
design, construction, quantities, &c. and wonld be found a really 


| | efficient assistant.—Address, Z. Post-office, 240, Gray’s-inn-road, 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


GOOD Practical GRAINER, WRITER, 


G = &e. By now open for an ENG AGEMENT—town or 
. B. 6, Exeter-street, Lisson-grove, Padding- 


A 


country, — Address, 
dant 





TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS a SITUA- 


TION as ENGINE-DRIVER and STOKER. Can work at the 
bench, and has had a little experience at the frame. Good references. 
Address, J. EDENDEN, 26, St. Anne’s-court, Dean-street, Soho. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


QUANTITY SURVEYOR and good 





DRAUGHTSMAN will be glad to render OCCASIONAL 


ASSISTANCE, on moderate terms, either in town or country. First- 
class 


references.— Address, M. A. News-Rooms, 51, Cheapside, E.C. 





ENGAGEMENT as 
STOREKE EPER. No objection to make himself generally useful. 
| Eight years’ good character.—Address, R. Y. 43, Pitficld-street, 


Hoxton, E.C, 
FIRST-CLASS GRAINER, 2. MARBLER, 


A WRITER, GILDER, &c. is in WANT. of Permanent EM. 
PLOYMENT, in Town or Country. No objection to fill up time 
painting.—Address, G. M. 33, J obe-street, off Low-hill, Liverpool, 
TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 

A YOUNG Gentleman, aged 24, is desirous 

of obtaining an 4PPOINTMENT with either of the above. 
He has been engaged as a general surveyor and draughtsman for the 
last seven years.—Address, Z. Mr. J, Horrock’s, Stationer, New 
Wandsworth 


A® MANAGER of CEMENT WORKS. 
A Gentleman of good practical experience in the Manage- 
ment of Cement Works, requires a RE-ENGAG 
references.— Address, C. 





‘0 PAINTERS AND BUILD 








EMENT. First-class 
M. 27, Brydges-street, W.C. 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEVORS, AND BUILD 


FIRST-RATE QUANTITY ‘CLERK, 


7 and fair draughtsman, who eee understands cons 
struction, seeks EMPLOYMENT. —~ 7s. 64 oes, Kt for drawing. 
. Post-o King William- 





Valuable references.— Address, B. A. 
street, E.C. 


A 





GENTLEMAN, of abilit ability and experience 








MENT in the country, for a Tew w , or , at a moderate 
salary.— Address, 0. P. X. Office of “ "The Baild 
B L A Si( Sek FR se, 
AS NOW ADAPTED BY LENK’s PROCESS 
GUN OTTON 
I8 THE CHEAPEST AND SAFEST EXPLOSIVE, AND FREE 
FROM 8MOKE, 


Prices and directions for use, on application to the ometnetenann, 
THOMAS PRENTICE 
sien Suffolk. 


BUILDER’S CLERK is open to an 


BOOKKEEPER, TIMEKEEPER, or 


in Gothic Aschitestane, Agena for an immediate ENGAGE- 


solid PARRUET FLOORS, 50 per cen 
cheaper than they have been yet offered. Llustrated Catalogues, 
lans 


, and Estimates free. 
QUET FLOORING 


AR 
P TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
JACKSON & GRAHAM 





Are the sole Agents in En = 4 for the superior PARQUET FLOOR- 
INGS manufactured by A BEMBE, of MAYENCE & COLOGNE, 
for which a medal was ook in the International Exhibition 


of 1862. — Books of designs sent free by post. No charge for taking 
plans and giving estimates. 
83, 34, 35, 37, and 38, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


De come ENRICHMENTS, 
FLOWERS, SHOP FRONT TRUSSES, 
_ VASES, ROYAL ARMS, CAPIT 
of for int external deco- 
Pweg proche wey Plaster, Carton Pierre, Composition, and every 
kind of’ Cement, at reduced prices, 
MESSRS. HERBERT, MODELLERS, 
$42, EUSTON ROAD, aT. PANCRAS. 
Best Gelatine, prepared, and ready for moulding 28. per Ib. 
Best Fine White Plaster, @s. perewt. Coarse ditto, 1s. 9d. per ewt, 











GOTHIC BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


EAL & SON, of Tottenham-court-road, 


having been frequestly asked for bed-room furniiure, to cor- 
respond in design with the Medieval and Gothic houses, now so 
frequently erected, have attainabared complete SUITES of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, both in Solid Oak and Stained Deal, to which 
they invite the attention of the Clergy and Gentlemen furnishing 
country — They are plain and simple in character, 
moderate in pri 

HEAL & BON, “196, 197, 198, Tottenham-court-road, London, W. 





E FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS. 


EAL & SON, of Tottenham-court-road, 
have greatly caleagel their Premises, for the purpose of making 
a more complete arrangement of their stock. They have now Ten 
separate Rooms, each completely furnished with a different Suite of 
Bed-room Furniture ; these are irrespective of their general stock, dis- 
played in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor Warerooms, 
the whole forming, they be md the most complete stock of Bed- 
room iture in the kin; 
HEAL & 80N’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bed- 
ding, and Bed-room Furniture, sent free by post on application to 
HEAL & BON, 196, 197, 198, Tottenham-court-road, London, W. 


VENTILATION—PURE AIR, 








Sheringham’s for the 
Day and Night admission 
Ventilator of Pure Air 








ena: THE EXTERNAL WALL. 

These so that the requisite barges ond 

air may be admitted for the due emote of an apartment wi 
the slightest draught felt by the occupants; and as pred 
laced in the ext , their action is not impeded when the 
ouse is closed for the evening, at which time a constant supply ef 
fresh air is most oe SAAR BROTHERS, sole Manu- 
189 (late 117 and 118}, Union-street, Borough, 


0 WINDOW -BLIND ROLLER MANU- 


FACTURERS and OTHERS,—The Patentee of « simple, 


Ventilat 








useful, and im: t Improvement in Blind-rojlers is prepared to 
GRANT 1. ICENCES, or to Sell the Patent Right, on moderate terms. 

‘or particul " apply to Messrs, TONGUE & BIRKBECK, Patent 
prek waevg thamp y-lane, W.C. 








TO BUILDERS. 
RACTICAL BELL-HANGER. — BELLS 


HUNG on the yon ae eagueved Principles. Estimates given for 
large MANSIONS and ouses in town or country. Speaking- 
pipes made and fixed in zine or copper.—T. HOBBS, 24, Caledonian- 
road, King’s-Cross, London, N. 


TAIRCASE and HANDRAILING 


be gag desirous of obtaining a thorough know- 
edge of the above useful and scientific branch, are informed th 
can do 89, by applying personally, or by letter, to W. E. PERRY, 
Staircase Builder author of a work on the subject), No. 1, 
Richmond -street, St. George’s-road, Southwark. 
N.B. ‘All communications promptly attended to. 


BRICKMAKERS.—Filail-thrashed RYE 
STRAW, of excellent quality, for SALE, put into Railwa: 
Trucks at Bromley Station aie 42s, per load.—Apply to J. MAY. 
NARD, Palace Farm, Bromley, 











O ARCHAOLOGISTS and OTHERS.— 

TO BE immediately SOLD, 2 Number of Full-size STONE 
ROYAL pepe y from the ola’ Royal Exchange ; several Stone 
Columns from 0 ; & large Stone Reyal Coat of Arms 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


JMELOYMENT WANTED, by a steady, 


sober Man, a eo Jobbing BRICK LAYER. Constant employ- 


ment.—Address, B. D. Office of “The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c, 
GENTLEM AN, who has been practising 


an Architect in the country, desires : 
GENERAL 4 ASSISTANT. Terms m rod : 7 on 


ENT’S TURRET CLOCKS.—The atten- 
ucioh of Public Bodies, Gentlemen, and others, is respectful 





suitable for T STABLES. CHURCHES, 
the late . J, DENT 





oderate. 
Siven.— Address, ARCHITECT, Fost-office, cae 


ty ee orge Build 

and F, DENT, Clock and Chronometer Makers - Hed 
Consort, and Makers of the GREAT CLOCK 

» HOUSES of PARLLAME Turret 


for 'T, &e, Clocks, with Com- 
pensation Pendulum, adjusted for variations of tem are, to work 
the hands of dials of any size, from 1 foot to 30 feet diameter. 


EK. DENT & Co. 61, STRAND Coutte’s 
Shand 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, HANGK, LONDON. 








id London Bridge 
from the King’s Mews, Gothic uldings, and other Coogee 
—For particulars apply ta JAMES G. SMITHER, Archi 
tect, Falcon-court, 32, Fleet-stree 


LADY wishes to DISPOSE of a valuable 


ANCIENT PAINTED GLASS WINDOW, painted py JAMES 
&8ON. Bize, 6 feet 8 inches by 2 feet 11 inches.—For 
apply to J. LEE, Painter, Builder, &c. 91, Marlborough-road, Chelsea, 


BARGAIN.—A sack te 8 CHEST and 
TOOLS, SS teabereet. TO BE 80 for 51,—Address, J. L. 8&8 
New Church-road, Cam! 

















